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IF WE KNOW 
w= the year has found its freedom from the 
bondage of the frost 
And the memories of winter in a tide of life are lost 
Then the heart awakes to answer Nature’s impulse and 
rejoice 
If we know her hidden meanings aod the music of 
her voice 


here are voices in the tree-tops—we may hear them 
ns we piss 

rhere are whisperings of summer in the springing of 
the grass; 

There's a noble sweep 
on the wing 

And the perfume of the lilac is the spirit of the 
spring 


f triumph where the hawk is 


Oh, the pulsing warmth of waking, how it permeates , 


the air 

lis the anodyne of hope that steals the bitterness 
from care 

We may lay aside our burdens in the glory of our 


choice 
If we win the heart of Nature and will hearken to her 
voice ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


THE “ELEVATED 
lp powers of the enchanted horse find a species of 
reproduction in the facilities furnished by the ele 

vated roads, although the latter are hampered by limita 
tions not recognized in the land of magic. Yet we may 
almost take for our own the words of the original owner 
and exhibitor of the artificial steed: ** On his back | can 
convey myself through the air to the most distant part of 
the earth in a very short time.” Assuredly passengers are 
borne through the air, although the flight of the trains 
is defined by rigid iron parallels, these in turn fettered 
to carth by girders and pillars, and there is none of the 
freedom of graceful curves and gyrations, Still, ina won 
derfully short space of time distant parts of the island of 
Manhattan are reached. We have to submit to arbitrary 
stoppages, as there is no convenient peg to turn so that 
we may descend to street levels whenever and wherever 
our fancy or our business may dictate, yet enough is done 
by these modern marvels to make us feel that we are in a 
measure realizing the wonder-books of our childhood. 
The old order has so rapidly yielded place to the new 
that the omnibus which used to rattle through our streets 
seems now as remote as the stage-coach in which an earlier 
generation did all its serious land travel; and the street 
railways are changing their motive power, so that the lazy 
horse-car bids fair soon to become extinct also 

Leaving the Battery by any division of the elevated, the 
delightful glimpses of the waters of the bay are soon ex 
changed for narrow streets of ancient and unlovely aspect 

old buildings with dingy signs, cobwebbed upper win 
dows, and fire escapes on which, when they are not clut 
tered with rubbish, are boxes of straggling plants. One 
road passes the old cemeteries of Trinity and St. Paul's 
churches; on another is the little Jewish graveyard tucked 
in a corner not far from Franklin Square; and one remem- 
bers having heard that the Hebrews never remove their 
dead after they have been committed to earth, and that 
the Portuguese congregation still holds intact this and 
several other small burial-places crowded in among the 
busy neighborhoods of trade 

As the eye wanders to the signs so profusely displayed 
one gains almost unconsciously a knowledge of the hete 
rogeneous nature of the population of New York city. If 
interest be sufficiently aroused, it is found that our adopted 
fellow-citizens preserve their former national distinctions 
and have a certain clannishness in choice of locality. On 
the East Side the Germans are in great force; in South 
Fifth Avenue the Latin races predominate, the delicates- 
sen shops being there replaced by little charcuteries, while 
feminine vanities receive that consideration which on the 
other side of town is pictorially and largely devoted to the 
potable enticements of Gambrinus 

The windows of the bakers’ shops are always and 
everywhere pretty sure indications of the time of day. 
In the early morning they are filled with fresh dainties, 
great loaves of bread, French rolls, and tempting cakes 
and cookies; the American pie is set forth in all its glory 
and variety, bidding defiance to dyspepsia and its train of 
ills. At noon the windows have a half-exhausted and 
somewhat languid aspect, and as the shadows lengthen 
there is an almost total disappearance of the ephemeral 
wares 

One looks down — physically only, bien entendu !—on 
gorgeous displays of the latest fashions, and admires not 
less the artistic arrangements in front of the private mar 
kets, where not only the fruits but the humbler vegeta 
bles are set forth, exhibiting a wealth of color and a gift 
for grouping picturesquely which make them almost 
rival their sweet and graceful neighbors in the florists’ 
show -cases 

Not alone do the shops attract attention, but the houses, 
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the myriad homes. In the lower parts of the city are 
queer streets, mere alleys some of them, running off at 
uncertain angles, and Jittle half-hidden courts where the 
crowded buildings seem elbowing one another for breath- 
ing-space. From the windows and roofs flutter the ban- 
ners of the wash, the sizes and diversities of the garments 
showing that families actually live in these dreary locali- 
ties, and, equally astonishing, that they try to maintain 
some degree of cleanliness. 

As the train rushes forward there come to view the 
long straight streets where comfortable living is the rule; 
there are glimpses of elegance and luxury; church towers 
and steeples become more numerous; and so we go on 
and on, past the teeming streets of the annexed districts, 
into those far-away regions where scattered houses and 
arid wastes are the salient features of the landscape. 

Then there are the people, the swiftly moving crowds 
on the pavements, and the constant change of fellow-pas- 
sengers at every station—suburban residents no longer 
harassed by the shortness of the time they have for busi- 
ness or pleasure, and who get through a creditable amount 
of both with an ease unknown when precious hours were 
wasted in stage or horse-car. They even find it possible 
to enjoy evening amusements tranquilly, as they do not 
have to make their way out in blushing embarrassment 
before the climax of opera or play. There are immi- 
grants, round-eyed and staring, the women with uncov- 
ered heads and the children in the baggiest of clothing; 
the bearers of burdens; the workers of every social de- 
gree; the messenger-boys absorbed in poorly printed sto- 
ry-papers; the grave men of business and the butterflies 
who make a business of pleasure. 

Nothing is quite perfect in this world, and the draw- 
back to the upper roads is the necessity of climbing long 
flights of grimy steps. Elevators for the * elevated” are 
therefore greatly desired by the old and the feeble, the 
lame and the lazy. 


DOGS AND DOG-DAYS. 


bye Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

has within the last week published some notes and 
suggestions on ‘* Rabies and Hydrophobia,” with ‘* Hints 
on the Dog-Days”—those terrible dog-days which were 
made the dread of our earlier years, and which are now 
proved to have no existence at all, dogs being no more 
liable to go mad in summer than in winter. 

It is not alone consideration for the dog, that much-mis- 
understood friend, which makes this paper of value. It 
is rather that our understanding of our own peculiar frail- 
ties is quickened, and the possibility of our avoiding a 
calamity is in this way averted. For it has been clearly 
demonstrated that the dog has never injured us half so 
seriously where hydrophobia was concerned as we have 
injured ourselves by our useless fears and nervous terrors. 

One physician quoted in this paper, Dr. C. W. Dulles, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, says that after sixteen 
years of investigation he has failed to find ‘‘a single case 
on record that can be conclusively proved to have result- 
ed from the bite of a dog or any other cause.” Another 
physician says, ‘‘I am of the opinion that the bite of a 
dog is no more dangerous than the scratch of a pin or the 
puncture of an infectious nail, but, because of the exag- 
gerated printed and oral accounts, the picture of hydro- 
phobia is so stamped upon the public mind that the thought 
of it, after being bitten by a dog, throws imaginative peo- 
ple into such panics of nervous excitement that they un- 
consciously reproduce its supposed symptoms.” Dr. Par 
vin says, ‘‘ During an experience of forty-four years as a 
physician I have not seen a case of hydrophobia, and I am 
of the opinion that if the uewspapers could be prevailed 
upon to talk less about it, the number of so-called attacks 
of the disease would be greatly diminished, as they are 
mainly forms of hysteria, more due to the fear of hydro- 
phobia than to the absorption of animal virus.” Dr. Thom 
as G. Morton says that during a period of thirty years in 
the Pennsylvania Hospital he knew but two cases of hy- 
drophobia, and these were questionable. 

Dr. Woods believes hydrophobia to be a mimetic dis- 
ease caused by expectant dread. In Italy peasants used 
to fear dire consequences from the bite of the tarantula, 
and fell, when bitten, to dancing with ‘delirious gro- 
tesquerie.” Now when they have ceased to think much 
of the tarantula they are bitten again and again with im- 
punity. 

As for Pasteur’s method of cure and its general effects, 
grave doubts are expressed. And certainly it is a curious 
thing to discover that since it has been so widely discuss- 
ed hydrophobia has increased. The year afier Pasteur 
practised his preventive, for instance, the deaths from hy- 
drophobia in Paris leaped at once from four to twenty- 
four. Fifteen hundred persons were reported cured by 
this scientist. In this number were included, in 1893, 
fourteen hundred Frenchmen — more persons, in other 
words, than have died of it in a century in the United 
States. 

Hydrophobia, a disease contracted from the rabies of ani- 
mals, does, however, exist. That it is rare has been proved. 
But the most efficacious remedy for it when it does appear 
may be found in frequent vapor baths—seven will do the 
work—the perspiration excited carrying off the poison in 
the system. 

Those of us who are timid, who fear to see our children 
play with dogs in summer, will do well to learn to dis- 
tingaish certain symptoms of rabies. A mad dog, for 
instance, does not, as is popularly supposed, dread water. 
He is, on the contrary, apt to try and plunge all his head 
to his eyes in it. He does not froth at the mouth. “Ifa 
dog’s mouth is covered with white froth, that dog is not 
mad.” A thick, brown, ropy substance clings to the mad 
dog's mouth. The mad dog, again, never runs about in 
ees ; ifa dog barks, yelps, whines, or growls, he is not 
mad, 

An immense amount of suffering, and of cruelty as well, 
will be saved for those of us this summer who bear in 
mind these hints. 

If some of us are so unfortunate as to lack a love of the 
dog strong enough to preserve us from sius of injustice 
to him, there is in the last chapter of The Martian the 
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story of a dog, Chucker-out, which will make one who 
has never cared for him before a friend of the species for 
the rest of his life. L. H. F. 


A BATCH OF NEW BOOKS. 


UMMER days bring summer ways in the matter of 
reading as well as in the matter of costume; we grow 
a little lazy as the sun grows stronger; we like our mental 
diet to be light, and yet we demand that this food shall 
covtain a due share of nutriment. Though one cannot 
well take under the trees for an afternoon's entertainment 
a ponderous volume written in abstruse terms on a topic 
of becoming weight, one can and does choose for a com- 
panion a dainty volume which will slip into the pocket 
or find a place in the work-bag. 

Such a book is the collection of charming tales just pub- 
lished from the pen of Mr. John Fox, Jr. To be sure, the 
title is a little suggestive on a hot summer day of Calvinis- 
tic theology, but Hell fer Sartain differs from the Gene- 
va divine’s conception in indicating an earthly place mere- 
ly, not a future combination of state and place. The story 
which gives the title to the book is an old friend which 
leads us back to the Cumberland Mountains, introduces 
some new acquaintances, and adds to our knowledge of 

rsons we have met before in a casual way. The rude 

ut complete sense of justice, the unique morality, the 
humor and pathos, of these mountaineers, a people apart, 
all find expression in the series of brief tales. Each story 
is a picture in itself, some grave, some gay, and appealing 
to the mental vision. One of the most delicious bits of 
character drawing is that of the mountain Judas, Abra- 
ham Shivers, and there is no feeling of dissent in the 
reader to the conclusion, when that worthy has passed on, 
** Ef thar’s only one Jedgment Day, the Lawd ‘ll never 
git to us.” The concluding story, “A Purple Rhododen- 
dron,” is the longest and perhaps the best in the collection, 
though it is a departure from Mr. Fox's usual vein; and 
if additional proof were needed of the author's delicacy of 
touch and picturesqueness of description, this tale would 
furnish overwhelming evidence. 

Another slim book which asks for recognition is Bod- 
bo and Other Fancies, by the late Thomas Wharton. The 
volume is rightly named, for the stories are indeed “‘ fan- 
cies,” so dainty and delicate, with such rare quality of sub 
tle humor, that one sighs at the thought that the pen which 
traced them will write no more. ‘‘ Bobbo” is told with 
such consummate art that not until the last word is reached 
does the reader Jearn that the tale is only a dream dreamed 
by Monsieur Paul Patureau, magistrate’s clerk with am- 
bitions outside routine duty. Monsieur Paul is a type of 
his race who “deemed in being made a clerk he had ar- 
rived at the wrong address; like most other young French- 
men, he thought he had been directed ‘‘d la gloire.” 
And while waiting for court to open, with bead aching 
and ears ringing from carnival reminiscences, Monsieur 
Paul arrives by the way of dreamland at the destination 
so fondly desired. ‘‘The Last Sonnet of Prinzivalle di 
Cembino” proves that feminine inconsistency and mascu- 
line want of tact are not limited to time or place. A col 
lection of verses dating from college days and later life, 
and contributed to magazines and newspapers, closes the 
volume. These are written with a certain dash, and fur- 
ther indicate the romantic, quaint characteristics which 
always marked Mr. Wharton's fancy. 

By way of contrast, we open now a much more robust vol- 
ume, Georgia Scenes, by A Native Georgian. Here again 
we have fancy, but fancy employed merely in setting forth 
real incidents and characters, such happenings and persons 
as had their being in the ‘‘ Cracker” State when the re 
public had accomplished its first half-century. There is 
no question but that the native Georgian of that day had 
plenty of humor, was well endowed with fire-eating quali 
ties of the first order, that he could swap horses, cut pi 
geon wings at a dance, ride straight to hounds, and do his 
share in any sudden unpleasantness which might arise 
As regards the women of that time and locality, it is to 
be hoped that “7 did not as a rule resemble the *‘ charm 
ing creature” and drive their husbands to strong drink, 
but rather that they partook of the characteristics of the 
elderly woman depicted, *‘ pious but not austere, cheerful 
but not light, generous but not prodigal, economical but 
not close, hospitable but not extravagant.” The book is 
interesting as a study of bygone days and as such is to 
be commended. ‘ 

A sort of vendetta which has its origin in the town of 
Bonville, U. S. A., and its culmination in the hills back of 
Edinburgh, furnishes the theme of the novel, Mr. Peters 
Mr. Peters, despite his English name, is an Italian, swarthy 
of countenance, determined of purpose, suave or rude of 
manner as the mood takes him, a sort of sphinx-like 
gentleman whose object in life is unknown until tragi 
cally disclosed to those most concerned. When a child 
Mr. Peters is grossly wronged, and henceforth he has but 
one purpose in view—to mete out to the wrong-doers 
punishment in kind. How he patiently and persistently 
works out the problem he has set for himself until he 
solves the equation in grewsome fashion in a cottage on 
the snow-clad Scottish hills Mr. Stephens has told most 
admirably. The story is not all one of shade; after the 
fashion of melodrama, there are other personages iutro- 
duced who serve to lighten the burden of the play, and 
owen bring out the final act with more distinctness. 

here is very good character drawing in the book, some 
clever descriptions; the action of the story never lags; 
and though there is not the slightest pretence of mystery 
to the reader as to the personality of Mr. Peters, this 
absence in no way detracts from the interest of the plot. 

One little book remains which is of importance more 
particularly to women, as it concerns Beauty and Hygiene; 
not that men are indifferent to such topics, but they take 
the first vicariously, and the second they spell ‘‘ athletics.” 
The treatise in question gives some very sound advice on 
the care of the person generally, and specific directions by 
which certain effects in growth of hair, brilliancy of com- 
plexion, suppleness of form, may be obtained. The rules 
laid down are simple, and they are very good inasmuch 
as they prescribe no reliance upon cosmetics, but impose 
observance of fresh air, exercise, tranquil mind, and good 
thoughts, in which particular they ought to commend 
themselves to every branch of scientist belief, Christian 
or mental. And the underlying principle of it all is that 
to be beautiful and healthy is not a matter of vanity, but 
of duty. With this understanding, the book may claim 
its place in the household. A. W. 8. 
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em OUR PARIS 
LE} bee 


6 hy mw week Paris has seen the opening of an interna- 
tional ‘* Feminist Theatre.” It is such a theatre as is 
the ‘‘ Euvre,” the ‘*‘ Théaftre des Escholiers,” the ** Théatre 
des Pottes”’—that is to say, one that,while it has a name, 
has no local habitation. All these independent theatres 
couchent a la belle étoile, except on the evenings of their 
performances,when some of the established Parisian play- 
houses give them hospitality. They all have two per- 
formances, one the répétition générale of a piece, and the 
other the premiére. The expenses of these representations 
are generally paid by subscription, and, as a rule, people 
love these petits thédtres d@ cété, as they are called, and both 
evenings are crowded. The Guvre gives eight represen- 
tations a season. Pretty much the same subscribers are 
always to be seen there, and their friends, and pretty 
much the same men of letters, with the people—men and 
women—who love letters, and their friends, and altogether 
they are charming affairs, socially as well as artistically. 











When I delivered my mind, to one of the organizers of 
the Feminist Theatre, of one of my favorite sentiments— 
that Tum not in favor of any sort of movement that tends 
to segregate women or set them apart as a sex, and that 
therefore « feminist theatre did not appeal to me—the wo 
man to whom I was speaking answered that neither did it 
to her, as an end. But she said there was no theatre in 
which women could get their pieces accepted and played 
in Paris. The regular theatres wouldn't take them, and a 
director of an irregular one, such as Lugné-Pot, of the 
(Euvre, even, could not afford to take them, for commercial 
reasons. He would not be able to get enough subscribers, 
if a piece by a woman were announced, to make the thing 
pay financially. So the plan had been put into practical 
execution of forming an organization which should fur 
ther giving a fair chance to plays by women, with the 
idea that any marked success among these might pass 
into ove of the established theatres, and that an aggregate 
of successful plays exclusively by women would show 
that women possessed dramatic ability, and make their 
path in that line easier. 

Expérons le! Wt all sounds logical, but for some reason 
or other I do not believe it. Much experience of Paris has 
made me extremely sceptical as to any statement which 
involves the idea that a woman cannot do anything, not 
forbidden by law, she has the talent or strength for. A wo. 
man cannot get a work represented at a subsidized theatre? 
But how then did the *‘ Theatre of the Opera,” as it is 
called, come to give La Montagne Noire, by a woman, 
Madame Augusta Holmés? It was not avery good opera, 
either. And, frankly, I do not believe it would have been 
accepted at all had it not been by a woman. I know M. 
Henry Fouquier said, in his lecture at the opening of the 
Feminist Theatre, that a Paris director, on having a play 
carried to him by a woman, had refused even to read it. 
“If L read it,” he gave as his reason, ‘‘I might want to 
play it,and I don’t want to play it!” Which, M. Fouquier 
added, was very much like the man who would not taste 
asparagus. because if he did he might like it, and he 
could not bear it. That was a charming mot, which sound- 
ed well in M. Fouquier’s lecture, but as it preceded a play 
by Madame Danie! Lesueur, and as Madame Lesueur’s first 
piece, a play in four acts, called Fiancée, was brought out 
at the Odéon, Iam compelled to think it one of those de- 
lightful phrases that serve so well to point the morals and 
adorn the tales of men of letters, but are not to be taken 
seriously. Probably the woman who offered the play to 
the director was in the habit of writing rot, and the man 
knew it, and did not want to tell her so. Women seldom 
get the truth from men—or anybody else—about the 
things they write 


The Feminist Theatre would have proved to be justified 
in my eyes if it had got any of the people worth while to 
gotoit. But of the two performances, * press night,” which 
is usually so brilliant in Paris, was ove of the most dreary 
evenings I ever spent—or would have been if we had staid 
through it, which we did not. What women would one 
expect to see on such an occasion? Sarah Bernhardt, 
Madame Adam, Séverine, the Duchesse d'Uzés, Mile. 
Marie Anne de Borét, Mile. Blaze de Bury, Madame Made- 
leine Lemaire, Madame Augusta Holmés—some of the 
women whose talent makes French women illustrious, or 
at least some of the women who make up the feminine 
part of tout Paris, and who are always on hand if it is a 
question of anything worth while in the dramatic or mu- 
sical or artistic world, But we did not see one of them. 
And, in fact, there were very few people to be seen at all. 
And most of these of the genus queer, belonging not only to 
the great unknown, but also to the great “ ungroomed.” 

The truth is that most French people of valwe will not 
uphold the feminist movement here by their moral sup- 
port, because it is too mach identified with notions of free 
love and various socialistic theories. The piece the fem- 
inists chose for the opening of their theatre was called 
Outside of Marriage, and had to do with the fortunes of a 
young governess who hada son “ outside of marriage,” and 
then was prevented later from marrying a man whom she 
loved and who was passionately in love with her, because 
of his jealousy of her past. At this point we got tired 
and went home, but learned from the papers the next day 
the dénofiment, which was that the heroine, at the end of 
the last act, shot herself. All of which goes to prove, if it 
goes to prove anything, it seems to me, that people who 
are at war with what society has established as right are 
generally apt to be pretty unhappy. 

The piece was probably meant to go towards the idea 
of union libre—free love—and the overihrow of present 
social conventions, however; and the notion of free love, 
as an actual article of faith, is something that most of the 
people who count in Paris will not stand. They are will- 
ing to applaud Paul Hervieu’s Loi de l Homme, which is 
immoral in its plot, not alone because it is at the Comédie 
Francaise, but because it is a tremendous satire on the 
existing laws of marriage, which are immoral. And the 
subscribers of the Francais, for whose benefit the theatre is 
practically managed, are sufficiently advanced to applaud 
a movement to make marriage laws protect women’s rights 
just as they do men’s. Paul Hervieu is in the movement 
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But I know another Frenchman of great brilliancy, a 
writer of remarkable plays, who cannoteven get them con- 
sidered at the Francais, cannot get a single article pub- 
lished in a paper like the Figaro, and though recognized 
by tout Paris as a man of the highest respectability, and 
married to a charming wife, lives déclassé simply because 
of this ** feminism,” which includes anarchy, socialism, 
and free love—any one of which he would be the last per- 
son to practise! These theories, as a rule, do not stalk 
abroad in the market-place in Paris. To hear them one 
must bunt them out in fifth stories of little houses in ob- 
scure quarters, as One must in other countries, 


Speaking of women, a very interesting and distinguished 
feminine personality here is the Princesse de Metternich, 
for whom M. and Mme. Victor Maurel gave a soirée not 
long ago, which proved to be one of the most delightful 
affairs we have been to this season. The Princesse de 
Metternich has done more for music, I suppose, than any 
other woman in Europe, and whether it was her idea or 
the Maurels’ to give in Paris parts of La Fiancée Vendue, 
the opera by the Czech composer Smetana, it was cer- 
tainly a charming thought, which gave an immense amount 
of pleasure to every one there. 

The evening was an artistic event. The princesse ar- 
rived about ten, and was received by Madame Maurel, 
who was lovely in an exquisite toilette of yellow satin 
trimmed with silver-embroidered gauze, with a bunch of 
lavender corn-flowers just tipped with red poppies form- 
ing the epaulette of one shoulder. The Princesse de Met- 
ternich was in half-mourning. She is treated like royalty 
in Paris, and everybody rose as she entered and presented 
Madame Maurel with a beautiful bunch of orchids tied 
with the Bohemian colors, on which was an inscription in 
Bohemian. She announced that the National Theatre of 
Prague was to be illuminated all the evening. 

A few moments later everybody rose at the entrance of 
a little dark man in Chinese costume, who proved to be 
the King of Anam, and then for an hour it was nothing 
but the entrance of celebrities—the ambassador of Italy 
and Madame Tornielli, in black; the minister of Denmark 
with Madame de Zegermann-Lindencrone, in gray; Ma- 
dame Madeleine Lemaire, in white satin and diamonds; 
Princesse Sontzon, also in white satin, with « diamond 
tiara, and one beautiful stone standing by itself over her 
forehead; Mrs. Ayer, in her famous rubies; Madame Gau- 
therin, in white satin covered with tulle embroidered in 
silver, with a narrow band of black velvet going from the 
shoulder diagonally to the belt, covered with diamonds in 
a marvellous rococo setting; the Marquise de Gallifet de 
Portalis, Baron «nd Baronne Hottinquer, MM. Benjamin 
Constant, Jean Béraud, M. and Mme. Jules Claretie—tout 
Paris, in short. 

One of the features of the first part of the programme 
was a scene from Tartuffe, done by Boucher and Kalt of 
the Francais, and Mile. Jeanne Maurel, a young girl of 
great charm and real dramatic talent, Mile. Laure de Ou- 


touros, Madame la Comtesse de Maupeon, Madame Max 


M. Furgére, Mile. Suzette Lemaire, the daughter of Ma- 
dame Madeleine Lemaire, and Mlle. de Soria, the daugh- 
ter of the singer, and Mile. Leclerc, gave the numbers of 
the first part of the programme. 

La Fiancée Vendue was preceded by a little talk by M. 
George Vanor, in which he spoke of the originality of 
Smetana’s works, and then some extracts were sung. 
Never have I heard Maurel sing as he did that night. 
An opera-singer who is an artist is never so effective as in 
asalon. The finesse of his effects carries as it cannot do 
on the stage. The sympathetic audience fairly inspires 
him, and Maurel’s verve, versatility, and artistic intuition 
never seemed more striking, while his voice was divinely 
beautiful. Smetana in himself seemed a delightful com- 
poser who would not bear too much analysis. 

KaTHARINnE De Forest. 











YACHTING COSTUMES. 

N these days, when it is considered necessary to have 

a toilette for every occasion, yachting costumes must 
necds receive their share of attention, and simple in effect 
as they appear to be, they require to be most carefully de- 
signed, for certainly every detail is much en évidence. 
Not only must the gown itself be correct as to style and 
faultiess in fit, but hat, gloves, and shoes must also be 
chosen with care, so that there shall be nothing glaringly 
inappropriate. 

Picturesque effects are to be avoided, and the severe 
tailor look is considered more desirable than elaborate 
trimming or ornamentation. As in a riding-habit, there 
are certain rules to be followed, so that there are not 
many radical changes in the fashions from year to year, 
but there are always some points of difference which are 
very marked to those who thoroughly understand clothes. 
Like tailor-made gowns, the width of revers or the length 
of the waist or jacket determines whether the garment is 
this season's make or not. 


ENGLISH YACHTING GOWNS. 

It is some years now since the Princess of Wales set the 
seal of her approval upon a style of yachting gown that 
is still considered the very smartest of all. Copied as 
closely as possible from the blouse worn by the men-o’- 
war, the waist is modified so as to be becoming either to 
stout or slender figures, and the amount of fulness in the 
blouse is regulated accordingly. The fronts hang in true 
blouse fashion over the belt, and sometimes the back is ar- 
ranged in the same way, but generally is pulled down 
tight under the belt. A broad sailor collar shaped into 
revers in front and open far enough to show a vest 
piece with high band is the only trimming. Often a 
striped jersey is worn under the sailor blouse, and then 
the vest piece is not necessary. 

The sailor collar is made of different colors and mate- 
rials, according to individual taste—white or red or light 
blue flannel or linen. Sometimes there are two collars, 
the inside one of white duck. and so arranged that it is 
adjustable, buttoning inside the serge or flannel collar. 
Underneath the linen collar is the half-handkerchief of 
black silk, the ends of which are knotted in a sailor tie. 
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The sleeves are of medium size, and just below the elbow, 
to the wrist, are shaped into the arm with very narrow 
pleats. Between the shoulder and elbow is an embroid- 
ered anchor or some nautical design and three bars. This 
is in blue or red silk or gilt. While there is apparently 
no fit to the blouse, it is shaped in at the side seams, so 
that there shall not be an ugly square look given to the 
figure, and when made for a stout woman the side pieces 
must be carefully fitted. 

The skirt for a smart yachting gown should have no 
unnecessary fulness, must fit closely over the hips, and 
should not measure over four and a half yards. Some- 
times the skirts are made quite full all around, but that 
is so rarely becoming that it cannot be advocated as at all 
desirable. The best skirt design has the front breadth 
narrow at the waist and wide at the foot, with gored sides, 
and the fulness gathered, not pleated, into as small a 
space at the back as possible. It is not necessury to have 
any decided flare to the skirt, but neither should there 
be any ‘‘slinky” scant appearance. A deep hem with 
several rows of machine stitching is the best finish, but it 
is also considered fashionable to have a band of some con- 
trasting color to match the sailor collar. 


SERGE AND DUCK COSTUMES. 


Of all the materials used for yachting costumes serge 
takes the lead and maintains its popularity year after 
year. Of course there are different weaves each season, 
but the ordinary medium weave and of the water-proof 
quality is the best. Even when said to be water-proof, 
however, the serge should be well sponged before it is 
made up, as nothing is more annoying than to have a 
gown defaced by a sudden shower or salt spray. 

Most of the sailor gowns are lined, but the blouses are 
large enough to permit of wearing a silk shirt if desired. 

White duck costumes are made on precisely the same 
lines as the serge, but the band around the skirt and the 
sailor collar is of flannel, dark blue or red, with rows of 
narrow white soutache braid. The colored linens are 
sometimes used instead of the flannel for trimmings, but 
are not considered so smart. Linen duck is also pre- 
ferred to cotton, for although it is more expensive, it does 
not shrink so badly; but both cotton and linen must be 
shrunk before the gown is made, and it is best to shrink 
them in the piece. White leather belts are worn with the 
sailor blouses, but a band of flannel with rows of narrow 
braid at either edge is smarter, and more in keeping with 
the exceedingly nautical appearance deemed necessary. 


MORE ELABORATE GOWNS. 

This season some of the leading tailors have turned out 
much more elaborate yachting costumes than the English 
ones just described. 

Many of them are extremely effective, and while not so 
appropriate for » real cruise, are certainly smart fora = he 
sail. In dark biue serge of fine weave is one particular 
gown lined with silk and trimmed with rows of braid, 
which are put on at regular intervals with spacing be 
tween. Small gilt buttons with an anchor engraved on 
them fasten down the ends of the braid. There is a smurt 
little shirt-waist of dark blue silk fastened with gold 
studs, also engraved with an anchor. A blue tie is tied in 
sailor knot, and a short coat that has some resemblance 
to an Eton jacket is braided in black, and on either side 
of the front has large gilt buttons. A narrow blue silk 
belt, with a buckle in the shape of an anchor, gives another 
pretty touch of color. The gown is very charming, and 
the lines are good, but the fashion is not one that will 
last more than one season, 

A gown of white serge is trimmed on each seam ani 
either side of the frout breadth with flat white braid, 
which extends half-way down the skirt and finishes off in 
a double loop. With this is worn either a scarlet or 
white silk shirt-waist and a short serge coat, which is 
double-breasted and has gilt buttons and revers faced 
with scarlet, 

Red is rarely chosen as an appropriate color for yacht 
ing, but one gown just made up is exceedingly effective. 
The material is red denim, and the skirt is made of me 
dium width and trimmed with rows of narrow white sou 
tache braid. The blouse has a wide sailor collar of duck, 
but the vest piece is of the red, and, strange to say, the 
vivid color against the throat is becoming. A _ belt of 
white leather completes the costume, which is so well 
made that it has a distinctive look that will ensure its 
being copied, particularly as it is unlined and all the ma 
terials used are inexpensive. With it is worn a straw 
sailor hat of fine weave, with a red band. 

Piqué is a material that bas not until recently found 
favor for yachting costumes, but this season it is to be 
had in so many different colors that it is being made up 
for the summer yachting cruises. In a blue is one charm 
ing gown, the skirt trimmed around the hips with three 
bands of heavy insertion, The waist fastens in the back, 
but the fastening does not show, as the buttons are on a 
flap which is hidden under a box-pleat. The front of the 
waist has a yoke effect in narrow tucks, and the fulness 
below hangs in blouse fashion over the belt. A broad full 
collar at the back in front falls in square tabs at either 
side of the yoke, but dees not meet at the throat; two 
bands of insertion trim the collar, and the belt is also of 
insertion. Such a gown can searcely be classed as only a 
yachting costume, but this was designed for that purpose. 


REEFERS AND HATS. 


Plain white duck skirts with fancy shirt-waists are in 
style for yachting, and look exceedingly smart with the 
reefer or pea-jacket, which is such a fascinating garment 
This jacket is made of chinchilla or beaver cloth, and las 

it buttons. It is tight-fitting in the back with loose 
ronts, but a curved dart to outline the figure. For mid 
summer weather it is made of serge and is lined with 
silk, but then is not so exactly right as the rougher, 
heavier goods which are made without lining. 

The subject of hats to wear with yachting gowns is a 
much-diseussed one. White straw sailors are always in 
style, and this season there are some smart ones in canvas; 
and the tarpaulins, with their shiny blackness, are very 
effective. Tam o’ Shanters and toques are the most com- 
fortable of all head-gear, but they lack the style of the 
others, which are so thoroughly in keeping with the whole 
costume. The hat-bands which have the name of the 
yacht in gilt letters are not to be worn unless by those 
women who own yachts. Otherwise it seems like gross 
affectation, and is thoroughly bad style. 





THE CHILD AND ART 


( YOMPARATIVE in the arts is an absorbing 


ind delightful study to those who once appreciate it, 


inatomy 


Such an aspect of art broadens and amplifies the more 
ittentively it is considered. In the same ratio it has an 
ctive influence on the discernment and critical taste of 


the man or woman who is inclined to regard music, paint 
Ipture, literature, from the compara 
snd inter-related stand-point A good long time ago 
Cicero taught that their sesthetic essence was, after all 
their principles alike, if under varied 
rheir traits and phases have altered somewhat 


irchitecture, S 


ne an the same 


ince the time of the iccomplished Roman orator and 
riti But the comparative principle alters not. In fact 
Is vy more bvious 


Considering the matter musically, it is curious that the 


child who is between the age of the crib and the first act 
ial lessons on the piano-forte or violin does not yet reap 
he benefit of this structural and manifest kinship between 
ill the arts as the child should. The parent is, in chief 
it fault; negligent over and over again—generally because 


the parents before him or her were in fault 

One may go further In no other art, except music, is 
repeated and perpetuated. There is little 
observed, in nine instances out of ten 

education. Yet easy to 

itilize the “waiting” period by letting it discover some 
true and plain beginnings of music that are extremely 
helpful! Each one is quite in association with the prin 
ciple of a inatomy in art 


the neglect so 
rno care 
time in a 


to save 


child's musical how 


mparative 
taught 


painstakingly 


for example, that 
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COSTUME WITH WHITE BRAID. 
For pattern and description see No XTIT. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
red is one color, blue another color, yellow 
athird color. He isshown that a mistake 
that must not long be made is to confuse 
them. The child must not call a green 
bush a red one, nor hail a rose as blue 
To goastep beyond—there is often some 
casual instruction to the youngest minds, 
now and then, that a picture which is 
painted is not an engraving. A little 
later there may be—often there is—so 
much pains taken as to give the child to 
understand that a picture or a statue ora 
book is good, or great, or wise, bad, of no 
account, or silly. But what mother ot 
father of the average type thinks it well 
promptly and arbitrarily to make the 
child feel, long before lessons, that a musi 
cal air sounds as it does because it is in 
the major, and that another air is in the 
minor, or that music possesses warm or 
cold colors? How seldom is the eager 
little mind that is reaching out every 
where for facts and guides to taste, as 
well as knowledge, aided to understand 
that a song is not a sonata, an opera not 
a symphony, an overture not something 
that a church choir warble on Sundays! 
If you teach by a passing wise word the 
distinctions in one matter, why not teach 
them in another? In it the instruction 
is only a trifle more complex, and the 
lessons a fraction less salient 

Is the ear so much duller than the eye? 
Or, rather, is the ear so much more appre- 
ciative and assimilative, and the mind 
withal, that one can wait until a child is 
advanced in observation and discrimina 
tion and classification and other bother 
ation to have the full burden of musical 
knowledge pressed all of a sudden upon 
its abilities? Why not begin with the 
simple, harmonious, logical beginning of 
musical sensibility? Why not use discrim 
ination just as early as with the graphic 
arts—a word here, a word there? The 
graphic arts daily are not much more 
plainly in view of the small pupil. 

There is no urging to teach fine techni 
cal detailsin this. Far from it. No; those 
will come with the music-master. You 
do not expect your child to 
draw even a straight line at 
an age when it is properly 
corrected for calling the 
rose blue. Its inability to 
touch a piano- forte key 
agreeably, or to playa five 
finger exercise even stum 
blingly, should not bar 
making clear the fact that 
an orchestra is not a hand 
organ, a ballad something 
to eat. I am speaking only 
of preparing the way of the 
art, of making its paths a 
little straighter, for the 
young student that is to be 
These are processes now 
practically overlooked. 
The juvenile intelligence 
is not met half-way in 
music. It is taken by the 
hand in other things, in the 
otherarts. Natural,strong 
gift, it is true, may here 
and there early deduce its own bits of just 
this sort of preliminary musical schooling 


in a small boy or girl will not so kindly serve 
the young possessor. Everything, except 
perhaps the mere taste, the merely 
kindly” to an instrument, must 

once.” 


‘come at 


of concrete musical grammar and technique 


the more open highway to knowledge, taste, 
and practical ability. The ground has not 
been cleared before it is ploughed and sown 


deserves more directly such early prefatory 


path-finding 
to pick up color difference, the three dimen 
sions, persvecti¥e, composition, and subject, 
all from Nature herself. Nature keeps school 
in these things not only for the fourth form, 


beginnings of discrimination, the first critical 
perambulator is used 
betimes than she does the ear—though we 


muddy vesture of decay.” And in comparison 
musical tutoring in especial is not aggressive. 
Nature’s beginnings are relatively below the 
surface of ordinary appreciation and below 
childish analogy. Help must be given. 


knowledge of ‘* music in Nature,” and so lead 
ing to a comprehension of facts which, quite as 
well, she does not try to unfold to young in 
telligences. But these matters are not the real 
initial tuition that is easily given, line upon 
line; exactly the kind which riper apprecia 
tions that environ the child can tactfully un 
the music-master engaged. One should be 
receptive and impressions are lasting. Make 
no mistakes, for here if anywhere a blunder 
is a crime. 
E. IRENAEUS STEVENSON, 


But the ordinary measure of faculty for music 


‘taking 


The child, when it is time to ‘* begin 
music,” is generally plunged into the labyrinth 


But it has never been helped to walk a step in 


It is a plain truth that in music the child 


assistance, and, so to say, primitive musical 
For surely it very soon begins 


but for kindergarten pupilage. She forces the 
sensitiveness, almost from the days when the 
In fact, Nature seems 
to train the agent of every sense rather more 


must remember the poet’s allusion to “ this 


with Nature’s object-lessons to the eyes, her 


Our 
musical scientists, in fact, have been working 
downward from musical art in teaching their 


fold to it long before books are opened or 


gin at the beginning, since then the mind is 








CANVAS GOWN WITH LACE BANDS. 


For pattern and description see No, IIL on pattern-sheet Supplement 


DAINTY 


T is pleasant, to the average woman, to have one's 

toilet apparatus in silver and crystal, to indulge in 
the finest of cambric handkerchiefs and the softest of un 
derwear, to be surrounded by an atmosphere that is “ all 
romantic, poetic, and tender,” which seems to be the lot 
of a favored few who were apparently born to feed on 
the roses and lilies of life 

“But how,” says some one, brandishing by way of 
emphasis a very attenuated pocket-book—‘‘ how am J to 
accomplish anything of the sort?” 


BELONGINGS 





FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 12 TO 18 YEAKS OULD 
For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sbect Suppl. 
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Some who accomplish it do it almost unconsciously, as 
though the power came from within, and must assert itself 
in spite of discouraging conditions, while many who are 
abundantly able to satisfy such cravings never seem to 
feel them. 

Certain people’s bureau drawers, for instance, diffuse 
an atmosphere of refinement that is partly exquisite neat- 
ness and order, partly the faint perfume of rose or violet, 
and very largely a natural gift. A layer of thin sheet- 
wadding covered above and below with cheap silkoline 
or silesia, caught through the centre with a small bow of 
ribbon to match, and finished at each corner with the 
same, makes an attractive lining for drawers, and is an 
encouragement to keep one’s belongings in order. 





Boxes of various sizes and shapes are also a valuable aid 
to this end, and it is not difficult to accumulate a stock 


of quite pretty ones. A lack of outside charms can be 
veiled by deft fingers with coverings of plush or velvet or 
old brocade, and the finishing-touch of a monogram work- 
ed on the lid leaves nothing to be desired. The wander 
ing propensities of gloves and handkerchiefs can thus be 
held in check, and one’s sweetness and light not too hea- 
vily taxed by having to seek them in haste 

The bureau itself, if low and broad, can be made attrac 
tive with very little expenditure. A sheer organdie mus 
lin, with a pattern of roses and leaves, makes a beautiful 
cover for it, lined with pink silesia, and trimmed at the 
corners with rosettes of the narrowest ribbon in pink, 


green, and brown. The round pin-cushion to match has 
an air of elegance quite independent of a money basis 

On this foundation prettily wrought metal boxes that 
are quite inexpensive show to great advantage; and a 
pair of china candlesticks, with painted roses, holding pale 
pink candles, make the prettiest of finishing-touches. 

Some people’s smallest properties seem to express an 
individuality of their own—their very bags, paper-knives 
and pen-handles characterize them in some way. In no 
thing, perhaps, is this so strongly accentuated as in the 
matter of perfume. A whiff of rose petals or of orris 
root has the daintiest of associations; but the overpower 
ing attar of roses or violet perfume affects the cultivated 
sense as a glaring color does the eye, or discord the ear. 








THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD.* 


BY 


AUTHOR OF 


TIL. 
ISABEL, 


( LIVE stepped softly across the carpet; it was as if 
every step was a caress. She had an inclination to 
get down on her knees and kiss one of those enormous 
pink roses, and at the same time she smiled at their incon- 
gruity in the bit of a room, 
1 suppose a man doesn't know about such things,” she 
said to herself 

She went into the back room, which was the kitchen. 
Robert had made a sink here, and had put up shelves 
over it. He was very ‘‘knacky” with carpenter's tools. 
He had bought the place at a bargain. It had been 

marked down,” like the carpet, for the former owner 
hud been obliged to sell. It was not near a village, and 
house and land had gone for five hundred dollars, Rob 
ert had felt as if his father might easily enough buy it 
and give it to him. It was a grievance that he had not 
done so. But the young man had not mentioned this 
thought to any one. He knew that if he had been going 
to marry Isabel Keating something would have been done 
for him. His father never stormed or scolded, but he had 
let fall a few words one day which told him that much 

Olive strolled through the house. It had three rooms 
below and two above, 

At the window of the east chamber she knelt down and 
gazed out. It was a pleasant view. Her eyes roamed 
over it tenderly. Could it be possible that she and Robert 
were going to live here? What was she that a man like 
Robert should choose her? Tears came into her eyes— 
happy tears that did not fall 

| hope God will make me worthy of him!” she said, 
reverent 'y aloud 

When her vision had cleared she looked again over the 
country, which undulated down to the shining river, which 
was called the Creeper, because it rarely rustled or hur 
ried, but crept softly along between the low hills, rippling 
sometimes against a stony bank, but usually sliding by a 
black peat that it had cut straight down. 

Right in front of this window, and more than half a 
mile away, Olive could see the red bridge that crossed the 
Creeper, and a few rods of narrow white road leading to 
the bridge. At the left, and still farther away, she saw 
the chimneys of the large two-story Nawn place. Though 
it was large, it was blackened from lack of paint, and 
some of the roof shingles blew off in every high wind. 

Old Mr. Nawn said that he slept just as well and ate 
just as well as if his house was newly shingled; and he 
guessed he wasn't going to lay out seventy-five or a hun 
dred dollars just to please his neighbors. 

Olive’s gaze dwelt longest on this building; then it 
wandered away and saw, scattered here and there, eight 
or ten houses, each house standing in the midst of a farm. 
Nearly three-quarters of a mile away, and not in sight, 
was the shoe-factory where Robert worked. 

This hamlet, almost the whole of it, was visible to the 
girl as she knelt by the window, and beneath this blue 
May sky it looked as peaceful as if no one in it had ever 
known sin or suffering 

“ Oh, how beautiful the world is!” exclaimed Olive, de- 
lighting to speak the words aloud. ‘* And here I am in 
my own home—our own home.” 

She blushed as she spoke, and her head sunk down on 
her arms that rested on the window-ledge. 

The sound of the cantering horse, which had died away 
somewhat, now became quite clear and near as the animal 
came out from bebind the hill that rose at the west. 

Olive remembered that she had heard it a moment be- 
fore. She raised her head and saw a girl on horseback close 
to the opening in the fence where the bars had been re 
moved 

The horse was now standing still; its rider was gazing 
intently at the house; then her glance took in the little 
shed. barn, and the enclosure Robert had made for his 
vegetable-garden, She sat very straight on her horse, her 
heul well up. There was the crimson of exercise on her 
dark face; her lips were deeply red. 

This new-comer had not yet seen the girl at the window; 
but the girl at the window was staring down with a pain- 
ful intensity that was yet somewhat guarded, lest it should 
lv surprised upon her face. 

Olive was asking herself, sharply,‘‘ Why has she come 
here?” 

Suddenly Miss Keating's eyes encountered those look- 
ing down at her. A great confusion seemed to envelop her 
whole person for an instant, but only for an instant. 
She made a quick, involuntary movement in her saddle, 
stooped as if to adjust her skirt, then called out, briskly 

Now this is lucky, Olive Newcomb. I was just wish- 
ing somebody were here to show me over the house. Come 
down and let me in—that’s a good girl.” 

The voice had a curious, commanding ring in it. This 
quality was nearly always present in Isabel Keating's 
speech, and it went quite well with her general carriage. 

“ You can walk right in,” replied Olive; “ the door's 
wide open.” 

“So itis. Stupid of me not to see it at first. 
jolly good luck that you're here.” 

Olive rose from her knees, She stood a moment before 
turning to go down. She passed both bands over her face 
as if she were brushing some expression from it. 

Then hesitatingly, and as if she hated to co it, she began 
slowly to descend the stairs. Half-way down she heard 
a peal of laughter that filled the small building. She be- 
gan to hurry. 

She found Isabel standing in the middle of the room, 
her tall figure swaying as she laughed, her teeth gleaming, 
her eves shining 

‘Oh, isn't it funny?” she eried. 
anything, | declare!” 

Olive grew stiff, 

What is so funny?” she inquired, coldly 

‘Oh, you needn't be mad about it!” was the response. 
‘Don't you see? It’s this carpet. Look at the size of the 
roses! Are they six inches across? Only eight of em to 
fill the room—or are there ten? Good gracious! I call it 
funny. Why, these roses would be large for the floor of 
a Saratoga hotel parlor. Did Rob select this carpet?” 

Olive felt her hands growing cold 

* Begun in Haawen'’s Bazan No, 28, Vol. XXX 
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“It's too funny for 
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**Mrs. GeraLp,” “THe Two SALOMES,” 

* Yes,” she answered. Why did that girl say ‘** Rob”? 
Olive had hitherto liked Isabel Keating well enough; but 
now—well, she must try not to be unjust. They had both 
known Robert Nawn im childhood, and Isabel had been 
his playmate. 

**Oh, you needn't be huffy because I make fun of such 
a thing as this,” went on Isabel. ‘‘ I'd say as much to Rob 
as I would to you. I think it’s a great joke. Let's have 
a dance on the carpet and christen it.” 

Without waiting for any assent, Isabel seized her com- 
panion about the waist, and the two waltzed back and 
forth over the little space. 

**It made me think of the only time 1 was ever at a ball 
in a hotel,” remarked Isabel, when they stood still again. 
‘* So this is where you and Rob are going to live?” 

Ta 

Olive had a foolish feeling that it was sacrilege to speak 
so lightly as Isabel had done. 

**]t's dreadful small, isn’t it? I was riding over to the 
great road, and just at the corner back here I happened to 
think I was near the place Rob bought of Raymore, so I 
turned this way. Sha'n't you be just terribly lonesome 
‘way out here? The neighbors ain't so near as they are 
where you've been used to living.” Isabel's glance roved 
everywhere, but did not rest on the face near her. Per- 
haps she was not so much at ease as she seemed. ‘' Sha’n’t 
you be lonesome?” she repeated. 

**T don’t think I shall be,” was the reply. 

“Oh, IL s’pose you think you won't be ‘cause you're in 
love” —lightly, and still more sacrilegiously. Isabel 
now turned squarely toward her companion, and laughed 
as she looked at her. The daring black eyes did not 
shrink as they probed the face before them. ‘ You'll be 
happy for a few weeks,” she said, ‘then you'll begin 
to wonder why in the world you married. Worse than 
that. Rob will begin to wonder too. Ain't you afraid?” 

Olive's heart was growing yet colder, but she answered, 
bravely, ‘‘ No, L ain't afraid.” 

‘That's because you're ignorant, then. Everybody 
speaks that way about marriage, and I guess everybody 
knows; and Robert's going to be a hard man.” 

*What do you mean?” indignantly. *‘‘ You 
talk so about Reb!” 

** Yes, I will, too. He's going to be » hard man. He 
comes of stock that’s just like a flint. Yon won't be any 
happier than Rob’s mother was—and you know she want- 
ed to die long before she did die.” 

Olive turned away; she was white. 

“I won't hear any more about the Nawns!"’ she cried 
out, sharply. Then, impelled to turn back,she exclaimed: 
* You won't deny that you like Rob yourself. Folks say 
so, anyway.” 

The instant that she had spoken thus Olive wished that 
she could withdraw the words, but they had gone forth. 
Olive was ashamed. 

Isabel drew away a little and did not immediately re 
ply. Olive could not look at her. She stood staring 
down, and the pink roses made a blur in her sight. Those 
dear pink roses! Why had this girl come? 

At last Isabel spoke. ‘Do folks say I like Robert 
Nawn?” she asked, very slowly. 

**Oh, Isabel,” cried the other girl, remorsefully, ‘‘1 
didn’t mean to speak so; it was just horrid of me! I wish 
you'd overlook it.” 

**It doesn’t make any differeuce whether I overlook it 
or not,” was the answer. ‘ Did you mean what you said? 
Do folks say that?” 

Olive hung her head. 
responded. 

Isabel stood in the middle of the room. She had pulled 
off her gloves and was now twisting them about in her 
hands, and she was watching the work of her fingers, 
Her whole face was flushed, and there was a tender ex- 
pression about her mouth. Her countenance had under- 
gone an instantaneous transformation, But Olive’s head 
was drooped and she did not see this change 

Presently she heard Isabel's voice saying, just audibly, 
* What you heard was right.” 

“Oh!” 

This exclamation burst as if in terror from Olive, who 
raised her eyes to meet those of her companion. There 
was a kind of defiance now on Isabel's face, and she met 
Olive’s glance fully. There was a foolish imagining in 
Olive’s heart that there was a literal stream of fire coming 
from those eyes which looked at her so intently, She 
moved uneasily. She was tempted to run out of the room, 
but she did not wish to leave this girl there, She was to 
lock up the house and hang the key in the place agreed 
upon by her and Robert, To the intensity of her feeling 
at this moment she believed that she should never care 
for this home as she had cared an hour before. 

“* Yes,” said Isabel, ‘‘it was true. It is true. I've cared 
for Robert ever since I can remember anything.” 

Olive put out her hand as if warding off something. 

**Oh, don’t—don’t!” she cried, in a sharp whisper. 

The two girls tried to look at each other, but even Isa- 
bel’s bold eyes drooped. Olive’s swift glance had told her, 
however, that Isabel’s face was at this moment more béeau- 
tiful and winning than she could have imagined it could 
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The question plunged into her heart by the sight was, 
“ What would Robert think if he should see her face like 
this?’ 

“Don’t? Why shouldn't 1?” returned Isabel. ‘‘ You 
needn't think I’m going to tell anybody else. And I never 
dreamed I could tell you, but somehow I felt as if I must 
speak just now. You needn't care. You can come and 
live on these roses, and be as happy as a queen, for a little 
bit of time, only for a little bit of time.” 

Here Isabel began to laugh loudly, the sound filling the 
room and running over into the utter quietness of the 
yard. But the next moment the laugh had changed toa 
sob. The girl a her gloves and covered her face, 
swaying as she stooc 
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Otrve made a step forward as if she would put her arm 
about her companion, but she did not do so. She felt that 
she could not touch her. But she was sorry for her; oh 
yes, she told herself, she was very sorry for her. At the 
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same time she was thinking that nothing, no imaginable 
torture, could have made her thus confess her love for a 
man who was just going to marry some one else. She 
was repelled, but she made a great effort to conceal that 
repulsion; the fact that she felt it made her think herself 
wicked. 

**] can't tell you how sorry I am,” she murmured. 

Isabel still kept her hands over her face. But soon she 
stopped sobbing. 

- [ don’t want any of your pity,” she said, indistinctly. 
Then her hands dropped and she flung up her head, her 
eyes flashing through tears. 

Olive involuntarily stepped away a few paces. 

** But — but.” she began, stammeringly, ‘‘I can’t help 
pitying you. It won’t do you any harm. I was thinking 
what if—if ‘twas you that Rob loved instead of me—” 

At this point Olive paused, becoming aware of how 
stinging such words must be to the girl whom Robert did 
not love. She felt helpless. 

“Well, you can stop thinking that,” remarked Isabel, 
brusquely. ‘‘ You needn't think of me atall. I shall get 
on well enough, never you fear.” She picked up her 
gloves from the floor, and pulled out the fingers carefully. 
“TI ain't blind,” she went on, ‘even if I do love Rob 
Nawn. I know what he is going to be. He is going to 
be a hard man. You're starting by just adoring him. 
Now I tell you you make a mistake. Stand up. Hold 
your own. Oh, I can fancy his grinding a woman to 
powder. He wouldn’t grind me, though. Come, let's 
stop this kind of talk. Show me the rest of the house 
You'll have to live awfully close if you live on Rob's 
wages. It’s trying to love to have to live on eight dol- 
lars a week, you'd better believe. Is that the kitchen?” 
looking toward the next room, the door of which stood 
open. 

* Yes, that’s the kitchen. 
show you.” 

Olive had tried to refrain from saying these words, but 
they seemed, as she thought afterward, to come in spite 
of her. She felt cold and dejected. 

Isabel laughed again. She had laughed often during 
this interview. 

‘** All right; you needn't,” she replied. ‘* You're a stuffy 
little thing, aren’t you? I s’pose you think I shall dese 
crate the place somehow. Perhaps I shall. I'm going 
now.” She walked out of the house. Presently she 
turned, ‘I needn't ask you not to tell Rob what I've said 
He’s the very lust person you'd tell. Just let him know 
some other woman besides you loves him, and he'd be 
gin to think of her. Good-by.” 

Olive had advanced to the door, where she stood as she 
now responded ** Good-by,” and then she watched Isabel 
mount from the fence and ride away without looking back. 
She remained there motionless a few moments, listening 
to the sound made by the cantering feet. Then she de- 
liberately locked the door. 

‘**T don’t want any one else to get in here now,” she 
said, in a whisper. She tried the door to see if the bolt 
had obeyed the key. She walked up stairs to the east 
chamber, and knelt down for the second time by the open 
window, But when she looked out she did not see the 
‘gentle dimplement ” of small hill and dale, the bright 
sunlight over all. She saw nothing but a tall, handsome 
girl saying that she loved Rob. 

Olive put her head again on her folded arms upon the 
window-shelf; and now she began to cry. She dimly 
wondered why tears could be so different—there was no 
happiness in these salt drops. . 

After u little time she remembered that she ought to go 
home to her mother She rose from her knees and slow|ly 
made her way down the steep stairs. She felt puzzled 
and bewildered that she should be so deeply affected by 
Isabel's coming. As long as Robert loved her, and not 
Isabel, the sun should shine and the world turn happily. 

Olive looked sadly at the carpet as she walked over it; 
she could not culle at it now. She passed out of the 
house and locked the door again. There was no dear and 
intimate sense of possession when she put the key in that 
secret place in the shed that she and Robert had agreed 
upon. Instead of hurrying homeward, she plodded 
slowly. 

Her mother was sitting at the kitchen window. She 
was drinking tea from a saucer, blowing the liquid be- 
tween her sips 

“1 declare,” began Mrs. Newcomb, “I didn’t know 
what had become of you! I declare I had a good mind to 
be frightened most out of my wits! I felt sure some 
thing must have happened, Olive, else you wouldn't have 
left me all alone all the morning; and here ‘tis goin’ on 
nine o'clock, 'n’ the clothes ain’t put in soak yet, ’n’ Clas’y 
Jane's jest be'n spreadin’ her sheets out on the grass. It’s 
the early mornin’ that whitens clo’es most, I tell ’em. But 
when you can’t do much yourself, you have to wait for 
folks to do it for you; 'n’ if you have a daughter that's 
courtin’, you'll have to wait a good while, most likely. I 
didn’t do so when Israel was courtin’ me. I kep’ right 
on takin’ care o’ my mother, ‘n’ she with her hands drawn 
up with rheumatism so ‘twas hard work for her to do 
‘most anything. Now you are here, Olive, will you pass 
me the teapot? 'N’ I wish you'd fill up the sugar-bow] with 
sugar . 

Olive stepped to the stove and took the vessel her mo- 
ther had mentioned, carrying it to the little table by the 
window. 

“I don’t think you ought to drink so much tea, mo 
ther,” she said, earnestly. ‘‘I believe you'd sleep better 
if you didn’t.” 

“No,” returned Mrs. Newcomb, ‘'I shouldn't, either 
I guess I know what kecps me awake; it’s my nerves. 
The doctor told us, you remember, that I came within an 
inch of’nervous prostration. An inch was what he said, 
Olive; and an inch is pretty nigh, I call it.” 

The girl drew a long breath, but she did not speak, 

Mrs. Newcomb took up the teapot and poured more tea 
into her cup. It was very black stuff that came from the 
nozzle, Her method of preparing her almost hourly 
drink was to put in fresh tea leaves on the already soaked 
ones in the pot, turning in more water, until! at last the 
pot was crowded with the solid mass. Then she emptied 
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these leaves into a large stone crock which stood on the 
floor under the shelves in the buttery, and began again. 
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This stock of steeped leaves was sacred to the faded three- 
ply carpet on the sitting-room. Whenever that carpet 
was swept, Mrs. Newcomb liberally sprinkled it with the 
wet leaves, which were brushed up as the sweeping went 
on. She had read, as she said, ‘‘in print,” of this method 
of cleaning a carpet. What she saw in print was of great 
weight with her. 

**T didn’t know ’s you were goin’ to stay so long,” she 
said, fretfully. ‘I spose nth pa up washin’ for the 
day, ‘ain't you? It always seemed real slack to me not to 
wash Mondays. Monday to wash, Tuesday to iron, 
Wednesday to visit, Thursday to mend, Friday to sweep, 
Saturday to bake—that’s my way. When you git to 
housekeepin’ for yourself, Olive, you’d better make it a 
rule to go on that plan. Then things ‘ll come out right, 
‘n’ they won't any other way you c’n fix it. Ain’t the 
sugar "bout out? Sugar’s risin’, too, I hear. If we c’n 
spare the money, I think we'd better git a dollar's worth, 
don’t you, Olive?” 

Olive had been placing a large tin boiler on the stove, 
pumping pails of water and pouring them into it. She 
had not listened to the words that trickled in ‘a small 
stream by her ears. 

‘Don’t you, Olive?” repeated her mother. 

The girl stopped pumping; she held her hand on the 
pump-handle and did not turn her head as she now re 
sponded, *‘ What say?” 

«1 guess you ‘ain't ben listenin’,” said the elder woman 
** You wa’n't thinkin’ of what I was sayin’; you was think- 
in’ of your beau.” Mrs. Newcomb smiled as she said this. 
She had a face that was still fair and pretty, and now, as 
she smiled, it was prettier still. ‘‘ Say, Olive, wa’n’t you 
thinkin’ of your beau?” she asked. 

The water from the pail swashed into the big boiler. 
** Yes, perhaps | was,” answered Olive. : 

‘*I made sure you were”"—with a small giggle. ‘ At 
your age I was thinkin’ of your par. But, land! you'll 
soon git over doin’ that: you won't think of Robert from 
the time he goes off in the morning till he comes back 
at night. You'll have your mind on your house-work. 
That's what women are for. Monday to wash, Tuesday 
to iron—" 

Olive was pumping violently, and the rest of the days 
were lost in the louder sound. ‘‘1-s'pose,” said Mrs. New- 
contb, reflectively,‘‘ that Robert ’ll finally have his father’s 
prep'ty. There ain't no one else.” 

As her mother frequently made this remark, the girl did 
not think it necessary to give any response. 

**Has Robert got anything new over to the house?” 
were the next words Olive heard distinctly. She an- 
swered that he'd got a carpet. 

**Ingrain, I s'pose?” 

** No—Brussels.” 

‘Why, how extravagant! 
not to be extravagant.” 

‘*It was marked down,” said Olive. 

“Oh! Was it? How I do wish I could have some 
thing marked down! I guess I'll soap them clothes for 
you, Olive.” 

Mrs. Newcomb rose and came to the tub, which her 
daughter had now placed upon the wash-bench. ‘‘ You 
‘ain't had no breakfast, have ye?” she suddenly asked 

‘*No; but I don’t want any,” answered Olive. 

There was silence for a few moments, during which 
time Mrs. Newcomb thoughtfully rabbed soap upon dif- 
ferent places in the garments to be washed. 

Presently she paused, with the cake of soap in her hand, 
and turned toward Olive, who was sitting for a brief 
space. ‘I've ben thinkin’,” she said, ‘that if anything 
should happen that your aunt Ruth shouldn’t want to 
come and live with me after you're married, why, I guess 1 
could make up my mind to live over on the Raymore place 
with you ’n’ Robert, after all. There ain't much passin’ 
there, ’n’ I've ben used to passin’, bein’ right here on the 
straight road from the Junction to the Falls. But I know 
I mustn't be too partick’lar.” 

Olive rose suddenly and began to crowd the stove with 
wood. There was a set look on her face and a glitter in 
her eyes. What would Robert say to such an arrange- 
ment? It had been her mother’s own planning to have 
her sister Ruth live with her after Olive’s marriage. Mrs. 
Newcomb had objected strongly to living in what she 
called that “ out-of-the-way place that Robert had bought.” 
She could barely manage to support herself on the income 
of the mouey her husband had left—she and Olive—and 
now sister Ruth would take Olive’s place. 

Have you any idea how little will provide for two wo 
men living in a hamlet like this? You would not believe 
me if I should name the sum; and these people are com- 
fortable, too. It had never occurred to Olive to think that 
she and her mother were ill used because they had so lit- 
tle income. For three terms the girl had taught in the 
school-house just the other side of the bridge. She had 
been paid four dollars a week, and she had been rich. 
But a daughter of one of the trustees had wanted the 
school, so it was taken from Olive 

It had been immediately on her return from caring for 
her grandfather at Falls Village that she had taught. 
Since then she had only kept house with her mother. 
And Rob had begun to love her. She could not get over 
the astonishment caused by this fact. So the beggar-maid 
may have felt when the king noticed her. 

Mrs. Newcomb went on placidly rubbing the soap into 
the clothes . 

** Yes,” she continued, ‘‘1 spose 1 could make up my 
mind to live on the old Raymore place. You never c’n 
quite tell what sister Ruth will do, she changes her mind 
8» often. But ‘twill seem quite thick settled to her here, 
she’s so used to livin’ 'way back on that farm. I guess 
I won't spend no time thinkin’ "bout that, though. You 
still expect to be married the lust of June, don’t you?” 

* Yes; that’s what we're planning.” 

** June’s a real lucky month. Your father 'n’ 1 were 
married in June. I wonder what old Nawn’s got against 
you, Olive.” ¥ 

‘**Got against me, mother?” Olive turned as she was 
passing through the doorway. 

Robert had hinted that his father did not approve of 
his marriage, but now she had seen old Mr. Nawn and he 
had been so kind. She stood waiting for her mother to 
go on. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Newcomb. *‘ Esther Rice was in here 
while you were away this mornin’; she come to borrow a 
teaspoonful of saleratus; she said they forgot to send for 
some yesterd’y when Mr. Rice went down to the store, ’n’ 
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her mother wanted biscuit for breakfast; they’d got the 
creamy tartar on hand. Do you think this soap is as 
as the other kind?” 

** Well?” said Olive, with patient interrogation. 

* Esther was tellin’ of meetin’ old Nawn the first of the 
week, ’n’ somethin’ had riled him, ’n’ he talked right out, 
He said Bob was stan’in’ in his own light marryin’ you; 
that he’d told the boy if he’d give you up he’d make over 
ten thousand dollars to him right away, besides settin’ him 
up in business over to the Falls Village.” 

** Did he say that?” asked Olive, in a low voice. 

** Yes; he told Esther Rice with his own lips, 'n’ she 
told me with her own lips; so you see it come straight 
‘nough, didn't it?” 

“ Yes,” answered Olive. 
tered her mind. 


A sudden resolution had en- 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE QUEEN'S 
JUBILEE. 
See illustrations on double page. 


T was not, perhaps, in the setting of the Te Deum for 
the military bands at the great open-air service that 
Dr. Martin's work showed its beauty most clearly. Grand 
as was its effect from the brass, it was from a purely mu- 
sical point of view undoubtedly more imposing as pro- 
duced on Sunday inside the cathedral, when an orchestra 
and the organ accompanied the choirs. 

Any occasion that filled a vast space like St. Paul's 
with churchmen from Finland to Siam would be unique; 
but a service which brought together ambassadors and 
special envoys, judges and barristers, artists, and the heir 
to the throne, to commemorate the sincere endeavor of 
one strong-hearted lady to do her duty, might well cause 
choking in the throat. 

When, in the chapel of St. George, hung with the ban- 
ners of the knights, lined with the tombs of brave mem 
bers of her family, adorned with the arms of some of the 
most faithful adherents of the crown, which they and their 
descendants have preserved to England—when, on this 
twentieth day of the brightest month of the year, Victoria, 
the mother and grandmother, stooped down, while the choir 
sang the anthem just now so truly national, and clasping 
her arms about the neck of her eldest daugliter, fervently 
kissed her, it was the same loving woman who, as Victo- 
ria the girl Princess, more than half a century before, 
tremblingly left her mother's side to take up the awful 
cares of her life. Small wonder that tears sprang to the 
eyes of old men, and that the tones of the choristers wa- 
vered. 

Pictorially no setting for a state occasion is like that 
of Windsor. The very outer walls of the castle speak a 
romantic story, and within the courts no figures seem so 
appropriate as those of officers and armed men. ‘The mili- 
tary tattoo, therefore, on Saturday night became a revival 
of history, which even ‘Melodies of All Nations” and 
airs from Wagner could not wholly dispel. Through the 
slanting rain, band after band, squad after squad, led by 
torch-bearers, advanced and grounded. From St. George's 
Gateway. the East Corridor, King John’s Tower, and the 
Round Tower came the strains of the bands of the Foot- 
guards, the Royal Horse-guards, the Household Cavalry, 
the Royal Artillery, the Engineers, and the Scots Guards, 
to the number of eight, where, facing the clock-tower, 
they played Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Coronation March,” and the 
pipers of the Scots, screaming the ‘‘ Athole Highlanders” 
from their uncanny instruments, halted in front of her 
Majesty. A royal salute, a fanfare from the Donjon 
Keep, and the quaint tattoo was over. 

The Sunday services, besides the greatest two at St 
Paul's and St. George’s Chapel, were unusual throughout 
London. At the Abbey 150 of the Peers in their robes 
—a garb so little beloved of its owners as to be practical- 
ly unfamiliar—attended in the morning, the Prime Minis 
ter leading them, and the Lord Chancellor with the Usher 
of the Black Rod preceding him; while at St. Margaret's 
the members of the House of Commons took possession of 
their own church for but the third time during the long 
reign, the first being, as Dr. Farrar, their former chaplain 
and favorite preacher, reminded them, at the end of the 
war in the Crimea, and the second at the Jubilee of 1887. 
The text of the Dean of Westminster was strikingly beau 
tiful, and he dwelt, perhaps more than any of the other 
clergy, upon reminiscences—the words from the 143d 
Psalm, ‘‘l remember the time past; I muse upon all Thy 
works,” indicating the drift of his thought. 

The pro-cathedral, or Brompton Oratory, where the 
present Postmaster-General and chief English Catholic, 
the Duke of Norfolk, attends, celebrated a mass at eleven 
o'clock, at which Cardinal Vaughan presided, the Papal 
Envoy, Monsignor Sambucetti, assisting. The chief 
princes of Roman Catholic houses, now in town, were 
present. The Jews also held special services, and, con- 
trary to their custom, on Sunday instead of Saturday. At 
the Great Synagogue, Aldgate, many of the congregations 
combined. Psalms selected by one of the rabbis were ac- 
companied by an orchestra, and the chief rabbi, Dr. Adler, 
preached from the text, ‘‘Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them all.” It was signifi- 
caut of the stride of liberality since the early part of the 
century that the most conspicuous worshipper in the 
synagogue was the present Lord Mayor of the ancient 
city, who is a Jew of Jews, and, as the chief rabbi truth 
fully observed, the patriotism for which he is noted is typ 
ical of the loyalty of all English Hebrews 

Outside London the cathedrals and parish churches were 
thronged, and in the British chapels on the Continent the 
same thanksgiving prayers were being read. 

To picture the appearance of St. Paul's on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 22d of June, just before the first detachment 
of naval gunners marched up to take their place at the 
right of the steps, beyond Dean's Yard, it is necessary to 
depopulate, in fancy, the whole square and the narrow 
streets leading out of it, which are in every-day life black 
with people hurrying by. ‘Then fill the sides of the houses 
with gayly draped windows and bright-faced ladies, chil- 
dren, and men, banked up to a height of forty or fifty feet. 
Imagine also a red-covered barrier built directly across the 
street, five or six hundred yards below the open space 
about the statue of Queen Anne, and a broad pathway, 
covered with soft earth and charcoal, leading from the 
barrier around the left side of the statue up to the cathe- 
dral steps; while the steps themselves, built out with 
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wooden platforms and covered with red cloth, the porti- 
cos either side of the great west door and the niches 
about its walls, the church-yard and ‘he back entrance to 
the church-yard from Newgate Street, filled with diplo- 
mats, members of the government, peers, ladies, and cler 
gy, the Archbishop of Canterbury, with his crozier, stand- 
ing bareheaded upon the first step, and the Bishop of 
London at his side, while behind him were the Dean of 
St. Paul's, the Archdeacon of London, and the canons of 
the Cathedral. 

The flutter of the surplices, the crimson, violet, and 
salmon pink of the skull-caps, the green and gold of the 
robes, the black bonnet and veil of his Grace of Finland, 
the swords and gold lace of the levee dress of the gentle- 
men, and the white, yellow, and blue of the ladies’ gowns 
and hats, made a fascinating blending of color. In three 
places artists were at work sketching without cessation. 
One envied them their task, and the pleasure in store when 
they elaborate their pictures into the paintings which they 
have been given permission to make. The half-hour of 
waiting for the culminating moment was almost too short, 
so interesting was it to watch the company of cloaked and 
aproned nurses and the boys of the Blue-coat School, for 
whom the barriers were thrown open before the sturdy 
naval gunners in their turned-up straw hats and brown 
gaiters, the zaptiehs, the Hong-kong police, and the Ja- 
maica artillery in scarlet, white, and gold, advanced in 
squads to take their places as a guard of honor. 

So thrilling was it to hear the shout that fairly jumped 
from the throats of the men as Lord Roberts, the hero of 
Candahar, rode up the line. Far sooner than it seemed 
possible the chimes above one’s head clanged loudly, with 
that crash which English bells alone can give, announcing 
not only to us, but to ears miles beyond the cathedral, that 
the Queen had reached Temple Bar; and soon the first 
figure of the procession appeared slowly marching up Lud 
gate Hill—that gigantic captain of the 2d Lifeguards, of 
whose height one had been told fabulous tales, his black 
horse covered with a splendid saddle-cloth, and he him- 
selfa truly glorious specimen of physical manhood. 

On, on they came! Horse artillery, dragoons, hussars, 
lancers; the Duke of Westminster, Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, looking, as it seemed to me, ill and very thin; 
the sheriffs and common councillors; and that deputation 
of officers of the various troops of the imperial service, 
which, to a subject as to a foreigner, were perhaps the 
most interesting of the numberless representatives of the 
armed forces displayed in the procession. They are, as I 
am told, cavalry officers of the 20,000 men raised by the 
native princes of India in 1887, and are considered sub 
jects of the chiefs who support them. Some of them look- 
ed like beings from the Arabian Nights. It was really 
difficult to believe that they were live men. To my 
mind, not even the foreign princes, archdukes, and grand- 
dukes, who preceded the Queen’s carriage, made so splen- 
did an appearance. And the Queen, the Empress of India, 
whose face is hardly less familiar than that of our own 
grandmother's, how did she look? Brighter, younger, 
happier, it seemed to me, than ever before. A gleam like 
the sunlight that streamed over the heads of the clergy 
lit up her whole face, and made one realize what the long 
throated, gracefully dignified bride of fifty-five years ago 
may have been. One wished that black might be banish- 
ed forever from the wardrobe of women, so did the white 
iace in her bonnet and about her neck and the white silk 
parasol soften the face and rejuvenate the personality. 

The two Highlanders on the box behind her, with their 
plaided scarfs hanging from their shoulders, and the 
jockeys riding each of the off cream-colored horses, with 
their purple trappings, made a frame-work characteristic 
of her past. 

The sweet expression of the violet-clad Princess of 
Wales, who sat opposite her, and the white and gold gown 
of the Princess Christian, who shared the seat, added to 
the exquisite beauty of the scene. The Princesses, with 
a courteous charm appreciated by their mother’s people 
along the route of royal progress, opened no parasols. 

‘* We praise Thee, O God,” sang the 125 men and boys 
of the five Chapels Royal, the Abbey, St. Margaret's, St. 
Andrews, St. Peter, Marylebone, and St. George's, Han- 
over Square, and the great service began. It lasted about 
twenty minutes, At the prayers her Majesty bowed her 
head, and when the benediction was pronounced she 
seemed to me to show as at no other moment the weight 
of her years and her realization of the solemnity of her 
great responsibilities. 

The prettiest sight of the week has been the greeting 
of the Board—Church and Jewish—school-children, as the 
Queen left the Palace on Wednesday afternoon; the most 
touching, the presence of the Princess of Wales at the 
People’s Palace dinner given to one thousand crippled 
boys and girls. Gala operas are much the same in every 
country, and a state evening party—not a court ball— 
made up of colonial guests and the special envoys, with 
their, in several cases, astonishingly chosen secretaries, 
presents nothing of special interest. But the visiting 
princes, who saw the wife of the heir-apparent moving 
amongst a thousand lame children in one place, and stand- 
ing by the tables of sixteen hundred wan-faced, usually 
hungry, young creatures in another, could find just such 
a sight only in this vast, seething, roaring London. 

In London, whose power makes one shudder, and whose 
capacity in good works is unmatched on the globe, whose 
goodness and tenderness are greater than its wickedness 
and hardness, whose love of truth and justice is more uni- 
versal than its distortion of facts and its grasping habits, 
one cannot help wishing that some poet who looks deep 
er down into the meaning of life than the present laureate 
can had seen fit to choose the metropolis for his theme 
this congratulatory year. An idealist could find none 
greater,a moralist none sadder, an enthusiast none more 
inspiring. ‘ Like our neighbors,” said Monsieur Imbert 
de St.-Amand the other day, “ we shall all say, ‘God save 
the Queen!’ . . . She is the incarnation of the leading qual 
ities of the Anglo-Saxon race—love of home, firmness of 
purpose, energy in effort, devotion to duty.” 

In the main, the words embrace the truth. But the 
French writer ignores the faults which accompany the 
qualities named. The nation should beware lest it do the 
same; for a people, though energetic, may be very selfish; 
though strong, may be brutal. Heaven forfend that the 
time come when Great Britain, or any portion of her pos- 
sessions, may be thus distinguished! 


MAYNARD BUTLER. 
Lonpon, June 2, 1897. 
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PARIS SUMMER COSTUMES 
See illustration on front page 

( 1 OWNS with appliqué of lace or embroidery are great 

¥ ly in favor. One of the latest models from M. Beer 
is of mauve silk with appliqué of cream embroidery and 
muusseline de soie A yoke and collar of white satin 
are covered with appliqué of cream lace. The hat for this 
costume is from Madame Carlier. It is white tulle with 
dots, and is trimmed with fancy birds, 
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PARIS COSTUME FROM THE MAISON WORTH 


A most charming gown from Worth, shown above, is 
of green glacé taffeta, trimmed with bands of green vel 
vet and steel buttons. The skirt is in godets, and on the 
side breadths are four bands of green velvet forming 
steps and finished with steel buttons at the end. On the 
hips are five bands of the velvet finished in the same 
fashion. The blouse-waist is also trimmed with velvet 
bands beginning at the shoulder. A jabot of cream satin 
plissé shows at the right, where the waist fastens over. 
Under the puff at the top of the sleeves are again straps 


of velvet with steel buttons, and a band of velvet finishes 
the cuff above the ruffle of mousseline de soie. A collar 
of green velvet ribbon and a mousseline ruche make an 
attractive trimming for the neck. The color effect is 
charmingly cool, and takes away the heavy look which 
so much velvet might be expected to have. 

The hat of rice straw, trimmed with feathers and mous- 
seline de soie, and the parasol of glacé silk trimmed with 
mousseline seem to carry out still further the color scheme 
of the costume. 












































SUPPLEMENT 


CHINESE COOKERY. 
BY JULIET CORSON. 


L 


Ee my: United States of America are rap- 
idly becoming so cosmopolitan in pop- 
ulation that habits and characteristics w 
were formerly regarded as distinctly national 
and local are now part and | of our 
every-day metropolitan life. In addition to 
those of our larger cities where there are 
colonies of Europeans, new-comers of far 
Eastern nationalities, especially those of Asia, 
have crossed from the Pacific slope. These 
peoples have their own depots for the sale of 
their special imported foods, as well as for 
neral supplies, and in California aud New 
ork there are almond-eyed farmers whose 
vegetable productions are superexcellent. 

n New York it is no unusual thing to 
see the delivery wagon of a Chinese grocery 
store driven about the heart of town, and 
within a stone’s-throw of police headquar- 
ters one may indulge to the utmost unbridled 
fancies for Celestial balsams and spices. To 
these mild-eyed followers of the most con- 
siderate of all systems of living, even the 
spices composing their food have a certain 
spiritual significance. The star-aniseseed, for 
instance, is esteemed as specially acceptable 
to Buddha, and the tree which bears it is 
planted near the temples. The seed - 
are star-shaped, with eight points, sometimes 
called eight fingers, divided into sections 
containing seeds of an agreeable aromatic 
odor, slightly stimulating and carminative in 
their action on the general system. 

Like French cookery, which it greatly re- 
sembles, the Chinese art depends much upon 
flavoring for its excellence ; what American 
taste condemns as insipidity is counteracted 
by the habitual use of the sauce known as 
soy, which is made of pease or beans and 
grain fermented with salt and water. All 
portions of solid food are dipped in soy at 
the table, and it enters into most of the 
soups and stews which are so important a 
part of the Celestial cuisine. 

Innumerable are the newspaper corre- 
spondents’ accounts of state dinners given 
in China to honored “foreign devils”; and 
the wealthy Chinese merchants of San Fran- 
cisco and New York sometimes feast their 
American friends. These Chinese local feasts 
are like those we marvelled over in our child- 
ish fairy tales, the mise en scene gorgeous 





beyond the conception of our cool Occidental | 


brains, beginning at mid-day, pursued by | 


the tired guests between saloon and garden, 
and finally ending in utter exhaustion under 
the stars, These same lively journalists de- 
inil stolen visits to native tea-gardens and 
the establishments of native nabobs in quest 
of the forbidden flesh of rats and puppies, 
and wanderings in the slums of Frisco only 
to detect the presence of the savory flesh so 
praised by Elia, until they land us in Mott 
Street around Tom Lee’s hospitable board. 

Much reading of these fairy tales might 
have fostered doubting disposition; but this 
did not tend to the refusal of an invitation, 
couched in terms of flowery compliment, en- 
treating the writer to dine with the Chinese 
young gentlemen then studying in America 
under the protection of Yung Wing, the 
Commissioner of Imperial China. 

These gentlemen were domiciled in the es- 
tablishment of the City Missionary of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, who had pra’ the many 
admirable traits of her protégés, and it was 
in her special still-room, fitted for their use, 
that the young Celestials were first to cook 
the many dishes which were to compose the 
dinner to be eaten, and as the guest of this 





unique feast, the writer was to be present | 


during the preparation. 
compels the statement that not only was the 
manipulation of the various foods careful 
and exact, but the entire proceeding was 
positively dainty. There was none of the 
usual American kitchen ‘‘ mess.” Can more 
be said than that the whole operation was 
as attractive as the experiments of a profess- 
or of chemistry? For once the writer had 
the opportunity of seeing how enticing a 
cookery lesson can be made by neatness in 
working and deftness in handling utensils. 

The detail of work done by these young 
Chinamen, putting into practice in an Amer- 
ican kitchen niceties learned on the other 
side of the world, was a remarkable instance 
of the influence a mother’s most ordinary 
habits can exert over her children. The 
children in China are left to the mothers’ 
care, the sons remaining in the women’s 
apartments until they are nearly grown; all 
Chinese women are domestic, and those of 
the wealthy classes are accomplished house- 
wives and mothers, attending to every detail 
of the family life. 

As a matter of fact, there are no better 
cooks in the world than the trained Chinese. 
In the early occupancy of the seaports by 
the Dutch East India Company, the best 
European cooks were sent out into its ser- 
vice; soon all their culinary lore was ab- 
sorbed by the native domestics, and the com- 
bination is one of surpassing excellence. 

The dinner table at our special feast was 
laid with the usual linen, glass, and silver ; 
the Chinese service for each guest is a bowl 
of rice, a small teapot and cup, a tiny liquor 
glass or cup, a large china spoon, and a pair 
of chopsticks. In the middle of the table 
are placed the soups, in large bowls, the vari- 
ous stews and ragoits in smaller bowls, and 
the vegetables and relishes interspersed—es- 
pecially the sauce called soy, the seasoning 


Candid judgment | 
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without which no Chinese dinner could La 
ceed. The sweetmeats are profuse and deli- 
cious. Let the reader imagine a fruit clear 
as crystallized French fruit, crimson with- 


in, externally, wrapped in a water-lily 
, and preserved in honey! 
The first course consisted of fresh fruit 


cut in small pieces, candied and preserved 
fruits, lichi - nuts, watermelon seeds, salted 
almonds and ground-nuts, and hot saké or 
rice wine in small cups. 

The second course, eaten with the small 
salted relishes and pickles, and with bowls 
of boiled rice, comprises all the various 
ragotts, fricassees, roasts of fish, poultry, 
kid, and fresh pork; the roast pig proper, 
when it is made a feature of the feast, is 
served whole and standing, with a lemon 
in its mouth, and subsequently carved into 
pieces which can be eaten with the chop- 
sticks. 

The dessert consists of the most delicate 
sweetmeats and cakes made of rice flour 
and sugar. Many kinds of dumplings are 
made of a thin layer of pastry enclosing 
some dainty mince of poultry, fish, vegeta- 
bles, or spiced fruits, somewhat like French 


When the dinner is formal and ceremoni- 
ous the courses are extended until appetite 
is exhausted. The dinner now in question, 
although complimentary, was necessarily lim- 
ited, its chief object being to demonstrate 
the excellence of the cookery. 

The guests were served first from the va- 
rious bowls, delicate portions from each be- 
ing laid upon china plates; then the young 
gentlemen helped themselves from the dishes, 
as choice dictated, taking up the smal! pieces 
into which all the food was cut, and dipping 
them into the soy and various sauces. 
one had his own bowl of rice, and at the 
end of the dinner the soup was divided into 
these bowls and eaten with the chopsticks. 
This feat would seem impossible, but the 
bowl was held close to the face, and the 
liquid whipped into the mouth in a continu- 
ous stream by a deft, incessant motion of 
the chopsticks. 
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you see it advertised ; 
But ask some friend who’s made 


Aatlieatie I Soap i 
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COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 








A Summer Necessity. 
Makes the food mpre appetizing and 
digestible, 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Harper's New Catalogue 


Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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BATHING is always pleasant; with Pears’ 
Soar it isa luxury. You never can find another 
toilet soap that so closely comes up to the ideal 
of perfection, and so long as fair, white hands, 
a bright, clear complexion and a soft, healthful 
skin continue to to beauty and attractive- 
ness so long will 


Pears’ Soap 


tinue to hold its place in the good opinion of 
women who wish to be beautiful and ‘tttractive. 
pei that fmay be used Soe 
rest and most sensitive skin, even a 
new-born babe, : 
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There is a Wealth 


| of pleasure and refreshment in bouillon made of 


Extract «: BEEF | 


____ It is easily prepared—boiling water and a pinch of salt arethe only other 
ingredients. Our book, “Culinary Wrinkles,” mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Wherever the pain is there apply an » 
Allcock’s piste: 
THE STANDARD EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


There are many imitations of this well-known plaster, so be sure 
you get the genuine “ Allcock’s,” 


Don’t accept a substitute. 











LEICHNER’S 





Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 
FETT-POWDER «vo 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 








Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 





With Sixteen Portraits. 


of Our Own Times,” 


Mr. McCarthy is an historian by divine 
right of ability and of opportunity, A mas- 
ter of pure and nervous English, judicious 
yet spirited in utterance, generous yet just 
in his judgments, accurate in detail yet 
broad in his view, he has in this completed 
masterpiece written his name among the 
greatest of contemporary historians.—P/i/a- 
delphia Public Ledger. 

Such a compendium of recent history is 
simply invaluable to one who seeks to freshen 
his memory of recent events.— Watchman, 
Boston. 

Mr. McCarthy’s work has filled a real 
want in historical literature, and its useful- 
ness is much enhanced by the addition of 
this new volume.— Boston Journal. 


The new volume has most of the merits 
which have made the preceding volumes a 
standard work, The interest never flags, 
the style is fluent and agreeable, and the 
impartial attitude is heroically maintained. 
— Westminster Gazette, London, 

So timely as to make it of high value to 
every editor, government official, student of 
history. —V. Y. Mail and Express. 


From 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. 


By Justin McCarthy, Author of “A History of the Four Georges,” etc. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 
Also uniform in style with Vols. I. and II. of Mr. MCCarTHY’s “ History 








He tells his story in the easy, pleasant 
style that made the earlier volumes so read- 
able, and, whether he is dealing with po- 
litical friends or foes, he is notably free 
from the sway of partisan or party feeling. 
—N. Y. Sun. 

We know of no book which gives so fasci 
nating an account of ‘‘ Our Own Times,” — 
N.Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

We anticipate that this volume will be 
the book of the season. . . . Everybody who 
begins to read it will wish to finish it.— 
London Daily Chronicle. 

Those who have read the preceding vol- 
umes will find that the writer has not lost 
any of the grace or the purity of his style or 
his ability to see clearly what has been going 
on about him in his long political and liter- 
ary life.—M. Y. Press. 

Has almost the interest that one finds 
in reading a daily newspaper's story of events 
or incidents in or of which the reader has 
been a participant or spectator.—V. Y 
Times. 

It is a work of solid value.— PAi/adelphia 
Telegraph. 
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THE ROYAL PROCESSION ON THE WAY.T 


SINGING THE NATIONAL ANTHEM AT THE SERVICE AT ST. PAUL'S. 


SOME FEATURES OF THE CELEBRATION OF QUEEN VI 
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‘HE WAY,TO ST. PAUL’S—THE QUEEN’S CARRIAGE. 





THE LADY MAYORESS OF LONDON PRESENTING A BOUQUET TO THE QUEEN AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S DIAMOND JUBILEE, JUNE 22.—{See Pace 591.) 
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beautiful scene few of Flora’s children 


Sima to inne vee otten, "| UNDER EMINENT SCIENTIFIC CONTROL. 
99 


A CREPE-PAPER PARTY. | 

N entertainment given last season at a | 
LAX Southern watering-place was so charm 
ing in effect, and afforded so much amuse 
ment during the preparations, that a descrip 
tion may be useful to those who are seeking | 
novelties this summer | 






WITH TWO EGGS. 
‘a eggs! What could I do with ~ 
All the labor of making the costumes was two eggs? To be sure, 1 might bo 
done by the ladies. The only material al- | them, or poach or fry them—*‘ sunny side 
lowed—except the foundation of a lawn, | up "—for break fast or lunch; but I was “try- 
cambric, or muslin skirt and waist— was | !g to — he sy t+ pe a a 
4 » order for » entire , lp would say, how | could use the last two . . 
crépe paper, the order for the entire supply | belt ““ 
being sent by the same mail, sume purchas eggs in we basket ~ tres best advantage in a e gent eness O its action 
ing it ready crimped, others, for greater econ- | Gessert Tor six people. : 
omy, doing the work themselves. | I finally decided, after a half-hour’s study i e 
A few minutes before the hour appointed of my six cook books—for all the one-egg or k t p t | ly d pt d f 
for the german the gentlemen—each wear- | two-egg receipts that I stumbled upon re- ma eS I ar ICu ar a a e OF 
ing in his button-hole a paper flower to | guirec either things 1 did not have or time 9 
match the trimmings of his partner’s dress, | | could not spare—to make a cake from 
nd on his head a three-cornered paper hat . —— gen me jong ago, and — : women. 
of the same colors—met the ladies, and all ad put aside, considering it scarcely rich , : 
formed a procession, arranged to give the | enough for my newly acquired culinary ef- Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. In universal use. 
prettiest effect possible by the harmonious forts. It is — a two-egg drop-cake, but 
blending of the various hues of the costumes. | Since that day it has served me as a ground 
A march played by the musicians in the work for many a dish, and is my one always 
ball-room was the signal for the entrance of SUCCESS. 
the floral train, which passed twice around Rub half a cup (a scant half-cup) of butter 
the room, then disbanding in groups of four | anda cup of sugar to acream. (This first step 
couples, and dancing one square dance—pre- really meaus the success of the cake.) T hen 
viously planned to produce the most beauti- add one egg and the yolk of another (saving 


. ° 
ful mingling of colors the white for icing), and stir well; now half a H aviland ( h In a 
The german followed, at its close | cup of sweet milk and a teaspoonful (scant) 











and at its close two ‘ A : ; 
prizes were awarded to the wearers of the pa one —s yo first cup . —— 
two costumes which had found most favor | Will probably take three cups of flour to a 
with ine teieen, Oddly enough. the first | make the cake the right consistency. It is It is important to buyers that they should be 
was given to that usually liule valued flower | impossible to give the exact quantity, for } - 
the thistle : eggs will differ in size, and flour differs informed that the only ware that has always been known 
The foundation of this dress, as well as of | greatly; but the batter must just not run off 
ill the cthers. was a white cambric skirt and | the spoon. Now add the flavoring—nutmeg 
waist, Upon the skirt five fringed ruftles— | is nice—a good half-cup of chopped almonds 
three purple and two white—covering it to | 0F sliced citron, or currants, or two table- 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 





the waist. The latter was green, the bottom | spoonfuls of prepared or grated chocolate. 
finished with a row of thistles falling like a If the cake is to be baked in one loaf, then ont and 
fringe: clusters of thistles were on the shoul- | line the bottom of the pan with buttered . td &C? & 
ders of the low-necked gown, and a cluster | per; or it will make a dozen small cakes in ¥ 
ornamented the hails The fan, an ordinary | ge™M pans, which must be well buttered; and & L & 1m oges «7 
pulm-lef, was covered with green paper, and ~- - ype -_ . will — pan gen | to RANG 
‘ th ‘h of istles above ’ lirty minutes to Cook In ho 00 LOL an —— 
—— with a bunch of thistles above the oe Oc White China. Oo Decorated China 
Next to the thistle the costume most ad- | When taken from the oven allow the cake 
mired was the pink rose. The skirt of this | to stand for half a minute before removing 
dress was bordered with two dec P ruffles of | from the pan, but no longer, for if allowed to 
pink crimped crépe-paper. The low green cool in the pan in which it is baked it is apt 











waist. made in the style known as “‘ baby,” | to taste of the butter you have greased the | 
was trimmed around the neck with a garland | Pal with. f — — 
al pink roses. The bottom of the waist was rhere is no better receipt for all kinds of 





finished with a green girdle, from which | layer-cake than this one, and by altering the 
hung a bunch of long-ste aamed pink roses. | flavoring its possibilities are many. 

Roses were worn in the hair. The fan was The icing may be put on as soon as taken 
vreen, trimmed with a cluster of roses, It | from the oven, or later, as convenient, and is 
may be helpful to those who wish to make made by simply stirring powdered sugar into 
these costumes to know that in the pink-rose | the white of the egg saved from the cake. 
dress two dozen pink and one dozen green If drop-cakes are wanted, the batter must 
sheets of paper were used —the crimping | be made stiffer than for loaf or small cakes; 
was dove by the wearer—and this quantity and a generous teaspoonful will make a nicer 
included the material for fifty-five roses upon | 8ized cake than a large s yoonful. Of course 





the gown and the fan and in the hair. the pan should be well buttered, and the 
Auother dress, which almost wrested the cakes must not be put too close together 
prize from the pink rose, was the sunjflower— They wil! also cook in less time, and if you 


very becoming to the brunette who wore it do not wish to ice them use the two full eggs 
The lower skirt of this costume was gold in the cake. ’ F 

color, finished with a crimped ruffle; above it | , When this cake is stale it can be trans 
was a short dark brown over- skirt, cut in | formed into a delicious pudding by serving 
points, and caught up on the left side with it with a rich cream sauce or custard; or cut 
sunflowers. A brown ruffle bordered the | im slices and spread with cither fresh or | —— me seus > irene: 














low neck of the gold-colored waist, and sun- | C@2ned fruit and eaten with cream; or crum A MODERN MOTEL GY THE SEA 

flowers were worn on the shoulders, in the | ble into custard and bake with a méringue on THE GENUINE 

hair, and on the fan | the top, or serve with fruit sauce. * 
A very beautiful gown was the fern. The Indeed, if once tried, it will be found as JOHANN HOFF S 

skirt of this was ruffled with white crépe- | Safe a stand-by as an extra loaf of bread; and 


paper, while from the waist, extending tow- cook will never be without an inspiration, MALT EXTRACT 
ard the hem, were several rows of brakes, | Wea unexpected company arrives, with such 
cut by the wearer after the model nature had | ¢#ke or cakes on the shelf, or spend much 
furnished in some large ones gathered neur | time in ** trying to wonder,” even though the 
the hotel. These, of course, were of green pa- | basket boasis of but two eggs. 

per, and the effect was extremely graceiul 
and pretty as they fluttered in the whid of (Oh : : — 
the dance, showing the white skirt beneath. 


A border of smaller ones edged the neck of ADVERTISEMENTS. ” 
the white waist, and fell over the puffed short HOTE L CO LU M Bl A 
sleeves 

Charming, too, was the snowball, The Asbury Park, N. J. 


skirt, of crimped white erépe-paper, was | QESOS8 OSS OES @SSOSSO Directly on the Ocean Front, =| Se 
bordered with several rows of suow balls; §3 Strictly First Class. the gom- 
smaller ones edged the low-necked waist ; i 


and permanen 
~ Upto Date in every particular. pokes 
and trimmed the sleeves and the fan. ©) © Cuisine and Service unsurpassed. ‘cati en atc chTHyos SOA Prof Mu abet 
In vivid contrast to these white and pale $3 | Illustrated Booklet and Terms free on application. 
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FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
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green tints was a carnation costume. he W. BARVEY SOMES, vinta 
skirt was composed of three deep fringed ~ 
flounces, one overlapping the other, shaded 
from crimson at the bottom to pink at the 
top. A border of carnations trimmed the 
square-cul green waist, and clusters were on 
the fan and in the hair | 
A golden-haired young girl wore a pale | 
blue dress, trimmed around the bottom with 
three barrow crimped ruffles headed with a 
small garland of forget-me-nots. The pale 
yellow waist had blue bretelles tutenal on 
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Send us your name and $3 | i 
address and we will mail o9 | A POPULAR NEW NOVEL 
you free of charge a beau- 78 Ss aes 


Soo er THE DESCENDANT 


Fairy 
iow, cad bade baneh of Serget-uusasts b By ELLEN GLAsGow. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$3 
low, and had a bunch of forget-me-nots in 
the centre 
A water-lily costume was made with the a es $1 25. 





skirt edged with a narrow gold -colored | “ ae 

flounce, above which was a deeper one of é One cannot read ten pages of “ The Descendant” and not see that it is a 
pink, crimped. The white over-skirt was a book of great power, and from a fresh pen. It is bold, vigorous, unconven- 
AH tional.— Buffalo Commercial. 


Elegantly gotten up and © 
handsomely illustrated in 





louped high ou ove side with a garland of 
water-lilies; the white waist had a deep 





green girdle and short puffed green sleeves, colors. Mention this paper. 8 H) It is full of color and passion, acute character study, and careful descrip- 
on which were large clusters of water-lilies. Mm «: | : ; ing i +E; 
‘ th epigram. ... Of absorbing interest.—Aoston Transcript. 
One side of the f ag a ¥, tion, and sparkles wi 
e side of the fan W as skilfully trimmed THE W. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 4 
to simulate a large water-lily ; the other - ¥ 
side was covered with green paper. Space | nace a =" IN 





forbids descriptions of many other dresses | 
which did credit to the taste and ingenuity | 
of their makers — orchids, lilacs, numerous | 
varieties of roses. To the spectators of the | 
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BY S. R. CROCKETT, Autruor or ** THE MEN oF 


CHAPTER L. 
LOCHINVAR KKEPS TRYST. 


fin E morning of the tenth came, still, uncolored, gray- 

ish-blue above, rose-rimmed along the eastern hori- 
zon. The reapers were out in the high fields about Gor- 
donstoun by daybreak, with their crooked reaping-hooks 
in their hands, busily grasping their handfuls of grain 
and cutting them through with a pleasant “ risp” of 
sound. Cocks crowed early that morning, for they knew 
it was to be a day of heat. It would be as well, therefore, 
to have the pursuit of slippery worm and rampant cater- 
pillar over betimes in the morning. Then each chanti 
cleer could stand in the shade and scratch himself ap 
plausively with one foot all the hot noontide, while his 
wives clucked and nestled in the dusty holes along the 
banks, interchanging the intimate reflections upon the 
moral character of the giddiest and most skittish young 
pullets in the farm-yard. 

But long after the sun rose Wat Gordon lay asleep. 
Jean Gordon had a suit of clothes ready brushed for him 
lying on a chair—frilled linen, lace so cobwebby and fine 
that it seemed to be spun from the foam of the loch after 
a storm. His father’s sword swung by a belt of scarlet 
leather from the oaken angle of the chair back. 

“Til gie him half an hour yet,” said she. ‘‘ Peter will 
no be here wi’ Sandy Gordon’s muckle horse before that 
time.” 

The minutes passed slowly. Jean opened the window, 
and the fresh air of the moorlands stole in. Wat Gordon 
lay on his pillow, knitting his brows and working his 
hands as if in grips with some deadly problem that lacked 
a solution 

“ Puir lad! puir lad! Whatna kittle thing 
love is!” murmured the old lady. ‘‘It works 
us, it drives us, aud it harls us. It grieves us 
and gars us greet. And yet what wad life be 
withoot it and the memory o't? And ‘tis Jean 
Gordon that should ken. For she has lived 
sixty years on the memory o' ae month o' hea 
venly bliss.” 

At last she bent over him, hearing a loud 
and piercing whistle from the shore of the 
loch 

“My lamb, my lamb!” she whispered, ‘‘ rise 
ye, for your love's sake. Here are your claes 
Go forth like a bridegroom rejoicing in your 
strength. Ye shallna gang menseless this day 
though ye hae to ride on another man’s horse 
The time will come when ye shall hae mony 
and mony o’ your ain.” 

Obediently Wat rose and put the fine clothes 
on him with a kind of wonder, He was still 
pale and wan, and his body was wasted by 
suffering and recent privation. Nevertheless 
he felt his head clear, and there was an elastic 
ease in all his sinews 

To-day,” he said to himself, gladly—** to 
day it is my love or death. 

‘The curate came for him in the boat, and 
Jean Gordon accompanied them. 

‘Iam loath to part,” she said; *‘it way 
iye a kindly Galloway custom to convoy the 
lad ye liked best—and Guid kens that’s Wat 
Gordon o° Lochinvar.” 

‘* What do three horses there?” asked Wat, 
as they rowed the boat over to the landing 
place, where a black charger and two humbler 
shelties were tethered close together to the 
dwarf moorland birches 

“’Tis a grand day for pleasure,” said Jean, 
‘and Peter and me have made it up to ride 
to the Three Thorns o’ Carlinwark, by the 
end o’ the loch. There ye will find us, gin ye 
need us. Ye will hae to ride that gate,onyway, 
gin ye win clear o’ the house 0’ Balmaghie 
with life and good fortune.” 

Wat mounted bis cousin's horse Drumclog, 
a mighty black of rare paces, which, in spite 
of his size, could, on any firm ground, distance 
any steed in the Stewartry—aye, and as far as 
to Gretna on the Border-side. 

Now when Wat Gordon turned to ride away, 
sitting erect on his black horse, there came a 
light almost of maiden’s love into Jean Gor 
don’s eye. 

‘* Never was there bride had bridegroom 
like him!” she excluimed, proudly. “ Win het 
or lose her. it will be the height o’ pride to 
the young lass all her life long that she had 
such a lover to venture all for her sake.” 

And indeed, despite the wild eye sunk in 
its rim of purple, despite the hollow cheek 
ind pale face of his wandering, well might she 
say it. For no such cavalier as Walter Gor 
don, Lord of Lochinvar and Gordonstoun, that 
day took the eyes of ladies in all broad Scot 
land Doubly outlawed as he was— rebel, 
landless, friendless, penniless, there was yet 
something about the lad that carried away 
hearts before him as the wind carries dande 
lion spray. And many a high dame and 
many a much-courted maiden had left her all 
that day to have followed him through the 
world at a waft of his right hand 

A coat of fine blue cloth set Walter Gordon 
well. A light cape of the same over it was 
bound with a broad rough hem of gold. His 
father’s sword swung by his side. The sash 
and star of King James's Order shone on his 
breast as the wind blew back hiscloak. Knee 
breeches of corded leather and cavalier’s rid- 
ing-boots completed his attire, while a broad 
hat, white-feathered and trimmed with blue 
and gold, was on his head 

** Aye, there gangs the leal heart,” said Jean 
Gordon, wiping her dim eyes that she might 
see him the longer, ‘‘there gangs the bonny 
luddie. There rides Wat Gordon, the true lover, 
the lad that is ready to lay doon his life for 
his dear, lightly as a man lays doon an empty 
cup after that he hasdrunken. Waes me that 
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sax inches o’ steel in the back or a pistol bullet at ten 
paces should have power to lay a’ that low in the dust.” 


The holms and woodland spaces of Balmaghie were in- 
deed a sight to see that glorious morn of the 10th of Sep- 
tember in the year of Christ, His Grace, 1689. There w: 
scarce stabling in the wide stables of the mansion for the 
horses of the guests. The very byres were crowded with 
them. The kye were milked on the edge of the wood to 
give the horses stalling room in their places. As for Mis 
tress Crombie, she was nearly driven out of her wits by 
the foreign cooks whom the new lady of the house had 
brought with her, some of them from Edinburgh and 
some of them all the way from London itself, to do jus 
tice to the great occasion. 

Alisoun Begbie had a host of assistants. Every gentle- 
man’s house in the neighborhood had supplied its quota 
—given willingly, too, for there was no saying when the 
time might come to need a return either in the social 
kindness of the great lady of Balmaghie or in the impor 
tant political influence of the bridegroom, Murdo, Lord 
of Barra and the Small Isles 

Down the moorland road, by the side of which the 
humblebees were droning in the heather-bushes, and the 
blithe black cock spreading his wings and crowing as if 
the spring had come again, yet another guest was riding 
to the wedding, and one, too, arrayed in the wedding gar 
ment. 

Wat Gordon of Lochinvar flashed like a dragon-fly in 
gay appare above the pools of the lily-clad pools of Loch 
Ken. But he had no invitation, no *‘ Haste to the wed 
ding,” unless, perhaps, the little heart of gold which he 
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carried in his breast could be called such a summons, He 
rode slowly, often walking his horse long distances, like 
one who is not anxious to arrive over-early at an impor- 
tant meeting-place. After he had passed the bridge of 
New Galloway, and had ridden, to the astonishment and 
delight of the early astir in the ancient borough town, 
down the long, straggling, pig-haunted street, he dis 
mounted, and let his horse walk by the loch-side, and at 
intervals to crop the sweet grasses of the road-side 

Yet it was from no consuming admiration of the supreme 
beauties of that fair pathway that Wat Gordon lagged so 
long that September morn. To no purpose the loch 
rippled deepest blue for him. In vain the heather ran 
back in league on league of red and purple bloom to the 
horizon; Bennan frowned grimly above, and the Black 
Craig of Dee fulfilled the promise of its name against the 
western horizon. For Wat Gordon kept his pale face 
turned anxiously on his charger 

‘Ah, Drumclog,” he said, thinking aloud, “thou art a 
Whig’s horse, but if ever thou didst carry a cavalier on a 
desperate quest, it is surely this day. Speed to thy legs, 
nimbleness to thy feet, for thou carriest more than the life 
of ove this day.” 

CHAPTER Li 


THE BRIDE'S LOVING-CUP 


Bur at the weary traverse across the moor after the 
shining levels of Loch Ken are left behind, and before the 
sylvan quietnesses of the Lane of Grenoch were encoun- 
tered, Wat Gordon came suddenly on a troop of cavalry 
that rode northward, tinkling spur and jingling bit. So 
long had the country folk of Galloway been in the habit 
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of fleeing at the sound that as the troop advanced, riding 
easily, heads were hastily popped out of the whitewashed 
cottages of Mossdale, where it sits blithely on the brae. 
There came a rush of white-headed bairns, then a good- 
wife who took the heather reluctantly, like a motherly hen 
disturbed off her comfortable nest; and then, last of all, 
followed the goodman, keeping well behind the yard 
dyke and driving the family pig before him. For this in 
1689 was the exact estimate of the character and conduct 
of his Majesty’s dragoons which experience had taught 
the moorland folk of Galloway. 

But in the present pacified state of the country these 
were doubtless troopers in the service of King William, 
and the old bad days gone forever—that is, from the 
point of view of the goodman of Mossdale. Neverthe- 
less, that worthy man considered that it was well to run 
no risks 

But it was otherwise with Wat Gordon of Lochinvar. 
He had fought at Killiekrankie, and was twice outlawed 
by the government of King William 

*“*« Halt!” cried the officer in command tohim. “ Whither 
riding so gayly, young sir?” 

To the Aa EY at Balmaghie,” Wat replied, tossing 
his lace kerchief as if he had been a gallant shedding per- 
fume over on the Mall under the eyes of the muaids-in- 
waiting 

‘Your name and possessions?” continued the officer, 
noways inclined to be impressed by butterly graces. 

‘‘T am Gordon of Gordonstoun—a kinsman of Alexan. 
der Gordon of Earlstoun, to whose house, I presume, you 
are going,” replied Wat, subtiy. ‘‘ This is my cousin’s 
war-horse on which I ride, if so be any of you are ac- 
quainted with him.” 

“* Aye, by my faith, that do I all too well,” said one of 
the troopers; ‘* the uncanny devil came nigh to taking my 
arm off the other morning between his teeth, when I 
would have shifted him out of his stall to make room for 
the horse of your honor.” 

Well done, Drumeclog!” said Wat, leaning over and 
patting his neck, as easily as if he had been a councillor 
of the King himself, instead of a rebel twice attainted and 
mansworn 

‘““A good Cameronian horse,” smiled the officer. ‘‘I 
thank you, Laird of Gordonstoun, for your courteous an- 
swers, I would not keep you a moment from the bridal 
to which you go. Gay footing to you! I would it were 
mine to lead the dance this night with the maids of Bal- 
maghie, and to drink the bride's stirrup-cup ere you de- 
scen.”’ 

‘* Aye,” said Wat, ‘‘it is indeed good to drink the lov- 
ing-cup from the bride’s fair hands, "Tis to taste that last 
I go. I have risen from a sick-bed to do it.” 

‘* So my eyes tell me, brave lad,” said the officer. “I 
trust your illness bas not been grievous.” 

‘‘Nothing but what the bright eyes of a maid shall 
have power to cure!” cried Wat, looking back and waving 
his hand. 

‘ Faith, right gallantly said,” replied the officer; ‘‘ with 
a tongue so attuned, I will not detain thee a moment. 
"T were a pity such speeches should be wasted on a troop 
of his Majesty’s dragoons.” 

So with a courteous wave of his hand the young cap 
tain swept northward, followed by his clanking troopers. 
And as he went, little did he know his escape from death, 
or guess that Wat Gordon, fingering at his sword and pis- 
tols so daintly and featly as he sat his horse, had in his 
mind the exact spot where the bullet should strike if it 
had chanced that any in the troop knew him for a rebel. 
For that light grip and easy — of the sword indicated 
nothing less than a desperate resolve to cut his way singly 
through a whole command rather than be stopped on his 
way to the bridal of Kate McGhie and my Lord of Barra. 

A group of retainers stood irregularly about the outer 
gate of Balmaghie when Wat rode up. They greeted him 
with honor, one after another sweeping the ground with 
his plumed hat as they stood aside to let him pass. But 
the ancient gardener stood open-mouthed, as if trying to 
recall a memory or fix a puzzling resemblance. 

As Lochinvar rode through the woodlands he saw 
youths and damsels parading the glades in couples, keep- 
ing, however, their faces carefully towards the house for 
the signal that the bride was coming. Already the bride- 
groom had arrived with his company; and, indeed, they 
were even now drinking prosperity to the wedding in the 
hall. 

* Haste you, my lord,” cried one malapert damsel to 
Wat as he rode past a group of chattering minxes, “ or 
you will be too late to get your loving-cup of luck from 
the hands of the bride ere she goes to don her veil.” 

To her Wat Gordon bowed with his gayest air, and so 
passed by. The company was just coming out of the 
hall as he rode up. ‘There, first of all, was my lady, Be- 
hind her came Roger McGhie, looking wan and frail, but 
carrying himself with his old ay ber gentle courtesy. 
And there, talking to my lady, was Murdo, Lord of Barra, 
now proud and eluate, having come to the height of his 
estate and with the cup of desire at his lip. 

These three stopped dead when they saw the gay rider 
on the black horse reining his steed at the foot of the 
steps of the house of Balmughie. For a space they stood 
speechless, But the master of the house, Roger McGhie, 
it was who spoke first, 

“Tis a marvel and a pleasure to see you here, my 
Lord Lochinvar, on this our bridal day —a welcome 
guest indeed, if you come as a guest to the house which 
once gave you shelter in time of need.” 

**Or come you to visit your ancient friends, who have 
not wholly cast you off, Lochinvar, though you have for- 
gotten them?” added my lady, dimpling with a pleasure 
more than half malicious, on the broad terrace above him. 

But Murdo of Barra said no word, standing on the vp 
per steps, gnawing his thin mustache, and talking aside 
to his groomsman, as though that which was happening 
below was but a trifling matter which concerned him not. 

“ Light down and lead the dance, my lord,” said Roger 
MeGhie; “ none like you, they say, can tread a measure, 
none so readily win a lady's favor—so runs the repute of 
rou. 

“I thank you, Balmaghie,” answered Wat, courteously, 
‘but IT came here without invitation, without summons, 
to ask but that last favor, the loving-cup of good luck 
from the bride’s fuir hands, ere | ride to meet my fate. 
For I must needs ride fast and far this day.” 

It is well and knightly asked, and shall be granted,” 
said Roger McGhie. ‘* Bid Kate bring hither a loving-cup 
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of wine for my Lord Lochinvar, who bides her coming at 
the hall door.” 

Black Murdo of Barra moved his hand impatiently. 

**Let a bridemaid fetch it,” he said. ‘‘ The bride is 
doubtless at her dressing, and cannot be disturbed.” 

‘*Give me but the moment, and to you I leave the rest,” 
said Walter Gordon, looking up at him with the light of 
a desperate challenge shining clear in his eye. 

Then the maidens of the bridal standing about whis- 
pered eagerly to one another: 

‘* Ah, that were a bridegroom indeed! See him sit in 
the saddle like a god! Fitter for our bonny Kate than 
yon black scowling Murdo.” 

Then out through the open doorway of the hall there 
came a vision of delight. The young bride came forth, 
clad in white, daintily slender, divinely fair. Not yet 
had she assumed her bridal veil. In simple white she 
moved, her hair rippling in sunlit curls to her neck, her 
unloosed maiden snood yet binding itup. A silver beaker 
brimmed with red wine in her hand, and as she came bear- 
ing it the wedding-guests opened a — her to pass, 
murmuring content and admiration. rra stepped for- 
ward as if to relieve her of the burden, but she passed him 
by as though she had not seen him. 

Presently she stood at the side of Wat Gordon’s char- 
ger, which looked over his shoulder us though he too 
marvelled at her beauty. 

The true lovers were met for the last time. 

** Would that they need never part!” said a wise bride- 
maid, leaning over and whispering to her mate, for their 
story was known, and all the young were very pitiful. 

‘*‘Amen to that! Look at Murdo, how black and gash 
he looks,” said her companion. 

Wat Gordon took the cup and held it high in one hand, 
keeping the hand that gave it in his other. 

**T pledge the bride—the bride and her true-love!” he 
said, loud enough for all to hear. 

Then he drank, and leaned towards Kate as though to 
return the cup. 

None heard the words he whispered. None save she 
who loved him can ever know, for she has not revealed it. 
But the word was spoken; the word was heard. A mo- 
ment only the bride’s eyes sought her lover's. The next 
his arm was about her waist, and her foot left the gravel 
with a spring airy as a bird’s first flight. The reins were 
gathered in Wat’s band; his love was safe on the saddle 
before him. The spurs were set in Drumelog’s dark 
flanks, the brave horse sprang forward, and before ever 
so much as a ery could go up from all that watching as 
sembly Wat Gordon was riding straight for Dee water, 
with his love between his arms 


CHAPTER LIL 
CATCH THEM WHO CAN. 


For a space they stood frozen with surprise and won- 
der. Then a hoarse cry arose from Black Murdo and 
his friends. With one accord they rushed for the stables. 
But some groom, eager to have his holiday untrammelled 
at the wedding, had locked the doors. The key could not 
be found. The door must be broken down. Then what 
cursing, shouting, striking of scullions, Black Murdo in 
the midst raging like a fiend! 

But all the while Kate was in the arms of her love, and 
the brave horse went rushing on, stealing mile after mile 
from the confusion of their foes. They were past the 
water of Dee, swimming by the shallows of Threave, be- 
fore ever a man of their pursuers was mounted at Balma- 

hie. On they rode towards the green isleted loch of 
Jarlinwark, at whose northern end they were trysted to 
meet with the curate and Jean Gordon 

Soon Carlinwark’s square of blue gleamed beneath 
them as they surmounted the hill and looked down upon 
the reeking chimneys of cottages lying in the bield of the 
wooded hill. Never slackening their speed on the sum. 
mit, they rushed on, Drumclog going down hil! among the 
rabbit-holes and thorn-bushes as swiftly and surely as on 
level-pavemented road. 

And there, at last, by the Three Thorns of a thousand 
trysts, stood the Curate of Dalry, Peter McCaskill, and 
Jean Gordon + his side, with a blue cloak over her arm. 
A little way behind them could be seen the brawny black- 
smith of Carlinwark, Ebie Callan, his sledge-hammer in 
one hand, and the bridle rein of a chestnut mare in the 
crook of his left arm. 

There was as yet no sight or sound of pursuit behind 
them when they stayed Drumclog. 

“Hurrah!” said the curate, standing before Wat and 
Kate in his white cassock and holding his service-book in 
his hand. ‘Are your minds made up? There is little 
time to lose. ‘ Dearly beloved, forasmuch '—and so on— 
Walter Gordon of Lochinvar, do you take this woman— 
whom you now hold by the hand (take her by the hand, 
man!)"”—so he mumbled, rustling rapidly over the leaves 
of his book — “‘ before these witnesses? And do you, 
Katherine McGhie, take this man.... Very well, then. 
*Whom God hath joined...’ There, that is finished, and 
"tis as good Fe as if it had been done by the Dean of 
Edinburgh. They cannot break Peter McCaskill’s work 
except with the dagger. And for that you must ride, 
Wat, my lad!” 

**Mount upon this good steed, my lady,” said the 
blacksmith to Kate. ‘She will carry you to Dumfries 
like the wind off the sea. She is faster than anything 
this side of the border.” 

And after she had mounted, with Ebie Callan’s gallant 
assistance, Jean Gordon cast the blue cloak about her. 

** See and take the hood decently about your head when 
ye come to the town-end o’ Dumfries,” she cried. 

“ And,” said the curate, ‘mind ye, Black Murdo has a 
double post-relay of horses prepared for his bride and 
himself all the road to York, where the King is. Ebie 
has been a’ the road there layin’ them doon. So ye can 
just sny, when ye get to the White Horse in the Venn. 
* The Lorses for my Lord of Barra and his lady,’ and there 

e are. At Dumfries they do not know Black Murdo 
rae Black Satan—nor care. And now away wi’ ye! I 
hear them coming; but ye'll cheat them yet. There’s 
nocht in the stables o’ Balmaglie that can catch you and 
your bonny lady if ye keep clear o’ moss-holes.” 

The pursuers were just topping the hill when the black 
and the chestnut were put to their speed, and then, with 
a wave of the hand from Kate and shake of the glove 
from Wat, the lovers were off on their Jong and perilous 
ride. The curate stood looking after them a moment. 
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Then pulling his surplice over his head, he waved it fran- 
tically, like a giant’s kerchief, murmuring the while, 
“The blessing o’ the Almighty and Peter McCaskill be 
on ye baith!” 

Which was all the benediction which closed the mar. 
riage service of Wat Gordon and Kate McGhie. 

ean Gordon had turned aside to wipe her eyes, and 
the blacksmith stood staring after them with his mouth 
wider open than ever. As the pair surmounted the tan- 
gied hill of whins behind the little village of Causeway- 
end, Wat looked down a moment from the highest part, 
but without checking his horses, in order to note the 
positions of his pursuers. Seeing this, the blacksmith 
became suddenly fired with enthusiasm. He lifted the 
mighty sledge which he had brought out in his hand and 
twirled it about his head. 

**To the black deil wi’ a’ that wad harm ye or mar ye, 
ye bonny pair!” he shouted. 

This was Ebie Callan’s formula of blessing, and quite 
as serviceable in its way as that of the curate. 

But at that moment a horseman, coming at a hard gal- 
lop down the hill, broke through the thicket and rushed 
at speed between the Three Thorns almost upon Peter 
McCaskill and the smith. His horse reared and shied at 
the waving surplice and the threatening hammer, where- 
upon the rider went over the pommel of the saddle, and 
crashed all his length on the hard-beaten path. When he 
picked himself up, lo! it was Black Murdo of Barra him- 
self, and naturally he rode in the fiercest of tempers. 

He drew his sword, and would have rushed upon the 
curate, but that the blacksmith stepped in front with his 
sledge-hammer. 

‘**Haud up, my man!” he exclaimed, peremptorily, as if 
the Lord of Barra had been a kicking horse he had set 
himself to shoe. ‘Stand back gin ye dinna want your 
pow cracked like a hazelnut. Mind ye, Ebie Callan never 
missed a chap wi’ the fore-hammer in his life.” 

At this point Peter McCaskill suddenly flapped his sur- 
plice in the face of the horse of Barra, which flourished 
its heels and cantered away to meet its companions. 

For the other pursuers were by this time beginning to 
come up, and seeing that nothing could be made of delay, 
Barra called to one of these, whose horse he took, and 
once more set off in pursuit. 

‘* Praise the Lord, they hae gotten a grand start! There's 
no yin o' the vermin will come within a mile o’ our Wat 
on this side o' Dumfries whatever,” affirmed the curate. 

**And what’s mair,” added the smith, ‘if he gets the 
horses I laid doon for my lord, he will ride into Carlisle 
with no a MeGhie or Black MacAlister within miles o’ 
him.” 

“Except the McGhie on the chestnut,” said Peter 
McCaskill. 

** And even she’s a Gordon noo, if ye hae as good skill 
in your trade as I hae in mine!” replied Ebie Callan, turn- 
ing away to his smithy bellows. 


It cannot be told at length in this already over-long 
chronicle how Wat and Kate rode into Dumfries far ahead 
of their pursuers, or how they mounted on the horses pre 
pared for Barra and his Countess, and went out amid the 
cheering of the populace. Nor is there room to relate how 
at each post they found, as Ebie had foretold, horses fresh 
and fresh, innkeepers obsequious, hostlers ready todelay all 
pursuers for a gold piece in hand as they rode off. Nor 
does it matter to the conclusion of the tale (which cannot 
long be delayed, though there would be pleasure in the 
telling) how they were assaulted by footpads at Great 
Salkeld, how Wat's blade played like summer lightning 
amovg them, to the scatterment of the rascals, how Kate 
shot off a pistol and harmed nobody, how they rested three 
hours at Long Marten, and how Wat kept watch while 
Kate slept on the long brown heath of the fell betwixt 
Stainmoor and the Nine Standards at the entering in of 
Yorkshire. 

These make a tale by themselves which ought to be told 
one duy—but by a tale-teller unbreathed by a longer race 
than even that from the house Balmaghie to the court 
which King William was holding in the city of York. 

It is sufficient to say that without once being sighted by 
their pursuers after they topped the hill beyond Carlin- 
wark, Lochinvar and Kate, with thankful hearts, caught 
their first glimpse of the towers of York Cathedral, half 
sunk in the broad plain like the masts of a ship at sea. 


CHAPTER LILI. 
WITHIN THE KINGS MERCY. 


As they came nearer to the city, they began to pass 
groups of country folk, all hastening in to see the glories 
of the court. For the King had come so far from his 
capital to receive the homage of his northern province, 
before departing to Ireland on the great campaign which 
- to make him unquestioned monarch of the kingdoms 
three. 

Soon Wat and Kate reached the ancient bar which 
spanned the northern road by which they had ridden. 

“Whither away so fast?” cried the sentinel to them. 

‘From Scotland to see the King,” suid Wat, confident- 
ly, giving the man the salute in a manner only practised 
by the regiments in Holland. 

‘You ure of his Highness’s Scot regiments?” cried the 
seniry, much curgeianl 

“Of the Douglas Dragoons,” replied Wat, over his 
shoulder. 

** Pass—a gallant corps!” returned the officer of the 
guard, who bad been watching, giving Wat back his sa- 
lute in form, but, notwithstanding, keeping his eyes fixed 
upon Kate, whose head shone like a flower out of the blue 
deeps of the cape in which her beauty was shrouded. 

As they rode more slowly on, streams of people, all set- 
ting in one direction, told them, without need of question, 
in what place the King held his court. There were many 
strange folk to be seen about the ancient city that day. 
In front of the cathedral there encamped the King’s Lap. 
landers, each armed with a great two-handed sword near- 
ly as long as the owner (for they were little men of their 
stature), and wore bear-skins over their black armor. 

The splendid uniforms of the Prince’s body-guard were 
to be seen here and there. But it was in the wide grassy 
court of the castle that the full splendor of the scene was 
revealed to them. 

Again and again they were challenged, but Wat’s reply 
‘From Scotland to see the King!” together with his 
knowledge of military etiquette in the Dutch army (and 
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perhaps also the beauty of his companion), insured him a 
free and courte<<s on every occasion. 

As they rode into the court-yard of the castle, the King 
was just coming out. The gentlemen of his body-guard, 
in orange uniforms and with brilliant armor upon their 
breasts, lined the square. The dignitaries of the province 
stood more uncertainly about. 

Walter and Kate rode straight up to within twenty 
yards of the King. Then Wat dismounted and took Kate 
by the hand. She vaulted lightly to the nd. So, 
—_ in hand, the runaway lovers seek’ bears the 

ing. 

William of Orange was a man valiant by nature. He 
had no fear of assassination. And so on this occasion he 
put aside one or two assiduous courtiers who would have 
interposed between him and Lochinvar. 

Wat stood with his hat in his hand, waiting for the 
King to put a question. But William of Orange was si- 
lent. It was the custom of his house that he never spoke 
the first word. 

‘* Have I your Highness’s leave to speak?” said Wat at 
last. 

William looked him all over with his eagle eye. 

‘*T have seen you before,” he said; *‘ you are the Scots 
officer who brought me the papers concerning the forces 
at Amersfort.” 

Wat bowed, and at once began his speech to the King. 

“Your Highness,” he said, ‘‘I am not here to ask a 
pardon for myself, but to claim your courteous protection 
for this lady, who is my wife.” 

The circle of dames and damsels who elbowed and 
rustled behind William at this point manifested the great- 
est interest. Kate had let the hood of her cloak fall from 
her head, and now stood, with the simple white of her 
bridal dress, unsoiled from her long journey, showing be- 
neath it 

“T'll speak freely to your Highness,” said Wat, ‘‘ ask- 
ing no boon for myself. I am Walter Gordon of Loch- 
invar, in Galloway. Twice I am outlaw; once, according 
to the law, am I an exile.” 

He spoke clearly and firmly, like one that will hide no 
thing 

The King bowed slightly, showing no more interest or 
animation than if he had been listening to the light gossip 
of the court 

** Because we loved one another, 1 have carried off a 
bride from your Councillor of State, my Lord Barra, that 
I might make her my wife. I conenell from your prison 
of Amersfort in order that I might rescue my love. I 
fought at Killiekrankie and Dunkeld—fought for King 
James —that I might win a way to her. For myself, there- 
fore, | ask no mercy, and | expect none! But with con- 
fidence and unbound heart I place this lady, my wife, un- 
der the protection of your just and clement Highness, so 
that, whatever happens, she may not fall into the power 
of her enemy and mine, the Lord Barra, from whom and 
from death I have saved her this day!” 

‘* And how did you save her?” said William, looking at 
him level -eyed, as one man looks at another whom he 
knows to be a man. 

‘*T went to the wedding to drink the bride’s last lov- 
ing-cup, and when she came to speak to me I looked 
in her eyes once. Then I took her on my saddle-bow 
and rode away from among them all,” said Wat, sim- 
ply. 

A little cheer fluttered out among the courtiers at this 
conclusion, and the ladies clapped their hands. 

The King silenced them with a wave of his hand. 

‘*And you expect—” said William, and paused, ques- 
tioningly 

‘‘Texpect nothing, Prince of Orange!” said Wat, boldly. 
‘* But I resolved to come to you and tell you the worst. 
For I would rather have your justice than any other man’s 
merey—especially that of the men who rule for you in 
Scotland!” 

The King shrugged his shoulders. 

* Aye,” he said,‘‘I am with you there. I wish that 
country of yours were a thousand miles off, and Duke 
Hamilton the King of it. You fought by my side at 
Calmpthout, did you not?” he said, suddenly, bendiug his 
piercing eye on the young man. 

Wat bowed, with a sudden access of pleasure shining 
on his face. 

“You saved the colors at Louvain?” the King added. 

Wat continued to hold his head down. William’s 
memory was marvellous, 

“You also brought the papers relative to the manning 
and armament of the camp out of the inn of Brederode— 
wresting them from the French spies at the risk of your 
life. And I made you an officer for it.” 

He paused again, still smiling. Never was there a 
brave man so nobly clement as William of Orange. 

‘If I pardon you the double treason and the prison- 
breaking,” he added, a little thoughtfully, ‘‘ will you 
command again for me—not a company this time, but a 
regiment?” 

It was a generous offer, worthy of the greatest prince 

The courtiers and the great folks assembled gave a 
shout, which was not checked this time. 

The King still stood silent, smiling, expectant, confi- 
dent of Wat's answer. 

“*My General, and your most noble Highness,” began 
Lochinvar, slowly, ‘it would have been the greatest 
honor of my life to command a regiment in the service 
of the Prince of Orange. But I cannot command one in 
the service of William, King of England.” 

“Think again,” said the King. ‘I have regiments over- 
seas as well as here in England.” 

But they might be needed here, and I could not desert 
my colors a second time for loyalty, as once I did for 
love.” 

** What, then, do you desire?” said the King, looking 
manifestly disappointed. = k 

“Only your Aighness’s most noble clemency,” replied 
Wat, gravely, ** and the right to live quietly in mine own 
ancient tower, under the protection of your just and equal 
laws, giving my word of honor, if you will, never again to 
bear arms during your Highness’s life.’ ; 

“You have it, my Lord Lochinvar,” said the King. 
‘‘Gallantly you have won your bride. Wear her on your 
breast, and keep her safe with the strength of your arm. 
i have lost me a good soldicr and she has gotten her a 
good man,” p ada! 

Kate ran forward with a charmingly girlish gratitude, 
and, kneeling, kissed the King’s hand. 
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She looked about her to where Lochinvar stood. There 
was entreaty and command in her eye. 

“Tt is the first thing 1 ever asked of you,” she said, in 
a low voice. 

For a moment he resisted. Then he came forward, 
since his love had called him, and bending his knee, he 
said, “I kiss your hand, most noble, most generous 
Prince.” 

**Rise, my Lord Lochinvar,” replied the —, “ Keep 
your castle and your ancient loyalty, till your lands, and 
abide in peace within your borders. I shall see that nei- 
ther council nor councillor stir you. And as for my Lord 
of Barra, | have bidden him keep to his own islands. He 
is no more councillor of mine. I have at last found the 
truth concerning the matter of the inn at Brederode.” 

So, with a wave of his hand, the King passed away. 
A great King he was, though Wat had named him no 
more than Prince. Then, as soon as he was gone, a 
swarm of courtiers surrounded Wat, and the ladies car- 
ried Kate off to make much of her. For so great a marvel 
as the open carrying off of a bride on ber marriage day, 
with her own free will and consent, had not been heard 
of in any land. 

But when all was over, my Lord of Barra rode in, jaded 
and anxious with hard spurring; but the King turned 
his back on him. 

“I know my friends at last,” he said. 
see your face again, my Lord Barra. 
to abide in your isles, if ye will.” 

But instead Barra betook himself forthwith to France, 
where he was received into great favor as a consistent 
favorer of the true King. He was killed at Steenkirk, as 
was fitting, leading a charge. For though a traitor,Murdo 
of Barra was a brave man. 


**Let me not 
Ye have my leave 


CHAPTER LIV. 
EPILOGUE OF SUPKREROGATION. 


Peace and silence cinctured the ancient tower of Loch- 
invar like the circle of the vault of heaven. Kate and 
Wat were walking the battlements. It was a narrow 
promenade, but they kept the closer together. From the 
gable chimneys above them the blue perfumed reek of a 
peat fire went up straight as a monument. Jean Gordon 
aud her tow-headed servitor Mall were preparing the 
evening meal. There, at the foot of the loch, could be 
seen Jack Scarlett with his fishing-pole, his boat and his 
figure showing black against the bright lake. 

Wat shaded his face with his hand and looked under it, 
for the sun shot his rays slantwise. ‘‘ What is the matter 
with old Jack?” he said. ‘‘ Yonder he goes pulling as 
hard as he can for the shore. I see two people sitting on 
a heather tussock by the landing-place.” 

When Kate had looked once swiftly she clapped her 
hands. ‘*’Tis Maisie and Will!” she cried, merrily. 
wonder if they have brought the babe.” 

“The babe?” said her husband. ‘‘ Wherefore should 
they bring the babe, carrying him all the way from Earls- 
toun?” 

**T should never let him out of my arms,” cried Kate, 
“if [had such a boy.” She stopped somewhat suddenly 
and changed the subject. ‘‘ Look,” she said, pointing with 
her finger, ‘‘ Jack is showing them his fish. It is as well 
that he seems to have a good taking, for faith there is lit- 
Ue in the house but salted black-faced mutton.” 

Long before the boat could approach near enough to 
the tower to render conversation possible, Kate and Maisie 
were crying out unintelligible greetings one to the other, 
while Will Gordon endeavored to induce his wife to sit 
down, lest she should overbalance herself and fall out of 
the boat. 

Kate ran down the narrow turret stairs to the landing 
place, whereupon Wat followed hastily, lest she should 
throw herself bodily into the water. he boat touched 
the wooden fenders, and the next moment the two women 
were in each other’s arms. The men shook hands but 
said nothing, after their kind. Jack Scarlett took up his 
string of fish and departed, without a word, keeping his 
eyes studiously on the ground 

Meanwhile the two women were sobbing quietly and 
contentedly, each on her friend’s shoulder. 

Then Will Gordon must needs turn and endeavor to 
cheer them with the eternal masculine tact. 

* Why, lasses,” he said, with loud joviality, ‘‘ what can 
there be to cry about now, when everything has fallen out 
so well after all our troubles?” 

His wife turned to him fiercely. ‘‘ You great gaby!” 
she cried, pointedly,‘ get into the house and let us alone, 
Can you not see we are just glad?” 

Wat and Will slunk off without a word. They did not 
even smile at the manner of the gladness of women. Even 
when they were safe in the square oak-panelled hall, they 
seemed to have little to say to one another, except as to 
the crops on Gordonstoun and concerning the planting of 
trees at Will’s new house of Afton. 

Presently the women came back, whereupon, for no ob- 
vious reason, Wat and Will immediately plucked up heart 
and became suddenly voluble. 

“* Wat,” said Kate, daring him to a refusal with her 
eyes, ‘‘] am going over to Earlstoun to-morrow to see the 
baby.” 

‘*What!” said her husband. ‘ Why not bring it here 
to-night? I will lead an expedition to bring it this 
very moment. And Scarlett and Will shall be my 
men.” 

*** Tt,’ indeed, you—you man!” cried Kate, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘Why you could not be trusted with him! You 
would—” 

‘*We would break it,” said Will Gordon, quietly, “ or 
it might even cry—and then what should we do? Better 
is it that we all return to the Earlstoun to-morrow, Sandy 
and Jean have gone to Afton for a while.” 

P And so it was arranged, perlaps because of the last 
act. 

But Kate said, after a silence of five minutes, ‘‘ 1 do not 
believe that I can wait till to-morrow to see the lovely 
thing.” 

‘No, nor I, either,” said Maisie, grievingly. She let her 
eyes rest reproachfully on her husband to convey to him 
that it was all his fault. 

The two men looked at one another. 
each to each,‘* This it is to be wedded.” 

“Well,” said Wat, more cheerfully, like a man who 
knows it is vain to fight against destiny, ‘‘ let us all go to- 
gether to-night.” 


Their eyes said 
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The women sprang up and clapped their hands. 

** Scarlett,” cried Kate, “ferry us across in the boat at 
once,” 

‘* What may be the great hurry?” he said. *‘ The trouts 
are frying fine.” 

** We are going back to Earlstoun,” said Kate, with de- 
cision in her tone. 

‘*Is the auld hoose on fire, or what’s a’ the red-hot 
haste?” called Scarlett from the kitchen, where he was 
superintending the sprinking of oatmeal on the trouts—a 
delicate operation. 

**Man, the baby may be crying!” said Will Gordon, 
whereat Wat Gordon laughed aloud; and then just judg- 
ment descended upon them. ‘Their several wives looked 
at each other to decide which should be the executioner 
‘* After all,” said the four eyes as they took council, ‘‘ was 
it worth it? It was enough that they were men—and no- 
thing could be expected of that breed, when it came to be 
a matter of the finer feelings.” 

Jean Gordon came panting anxiously up the stairs. 
**You will be the betier o’ your suppers, afore ye gang 
ony sic roads at this time of night,” she said, deter- 
minedly. 

So in a trice the trouts were brought in, and Scarlett 
and Jean sat down along with Lochinvar and his guests, 
for such was the sweet and honorable custom of the 
tower. 

Then in the beauty of a gracious gloaming they rowed 
over softly to the blossoming heather of the loch-side, and 
took their way by two and two up the hill. The two 
women walked on in front in sibilant converse, some- 
times looking over their shoulders to see that their 
husbands did not encroach too closely upon the mys- 
teries. 

At the top of the hill Wat and Kate stopped and looked 
down upon the peace of their moorland home. Jack 
Scarlett was dragging a rod across the loch from the 
stern of the returning boat. Jean Gordon and Mall, her 
maid, were setting the evening fire to ‘‘ keep in” till the 
morning. The topmost chimney still gave forth a faint 
blue “ pew ” of peat reek, which went straight up into the 
still night air and was lost among the stars. 

Kate took her husband's arm. ‘‘ Are you sorry, Wat,” 
she said, with something like the dew, not the dropping, 
of tears in her voice, ‘‘that you gave up the command of 
a regiment to come to this quiet place—and to me?” 

In the hearing of his cousin Wat only smiled at her 
question, but privately he took possession of his wife's 
hand and kept it in his all the way as they went down the 
hill, till they came through the Earlstoun wood, past the 
tree in which Sandy had hidden so long. But at the well- 
house Kate suddenly dropped Wat's hand, and she and 
Maisie darted simultaneously towards the great doorway 
of Earlstoun. 

Their husbands stood petrified. 

‘There is baby crying, after all! Did I not tell you?” 
cried Kate and Maisie together, looking reproachfully at 
each other as they ran. 

Wat and Will were left alone by the curb of the well- 
house of Earlstoun. They clasped hands silently in the 
darkness and looked different ways. And though they 
did not speak, the grip of their right hands was at once a 
thanksgiving and a prayer. 


THE END. 





“ - recent appointment of two young women as trans- 

lators to the Bureau of American Republics, a new 
department of the government in Washington, has been a 
source of congratulation among their friends, who regard 
this as an indication that a more favorable attitude is 
likely to prevail towards women in this than in former 
administrations. Miss Marie McNaughton, the translator 
in French, who passed the difficult examination over 
eighteen competitors, is a Western girl, and was born in 
Michigan. Her mother, Dr. Clara McNaughton, is a 
clever and progressive woman, a dentist by profession. 
She believes in the higher education for women, and has 
given her daughter the advantage of a liberal education 
that was finished in Paris. 

Miss Mary Kirk, the translator in Portuguese, is a native 
of Clearfield County, Pennsylvania. She is a graduate of 
Swarthmore College, and especially gifted in languages 
At her graduation her class gave the play Antigone in the 
original Greek, in which Miss Kirk took « leading part 
This was the first time in this country that this play was 
successfully produced under similar circumstances. Later 
she became a teacher in the leading woman's college in 
Rio de Janeiro, the Collegio Americano Brazileiro. This 
led to her proficiency in the Portuguese language, and 
consequent appointment, 


While the great fancy-dress ball recently given by the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire could hardly have sur 
passed in brilliancy the Bradley-Martin ball given in this 
city last winter, it was a more noteworthy function from the 
fact that royalty was present in such numbers that nearly 
every reigning family in Europe was represented. The 
guesis nuinbered about seven hundred, and each quadrille 
was danced by men and women attired to represent a 
particular historical period. The music for these, and 
the gavots, minuets, etc., were composed especially for the 
occasion. The Prince of Wales was costumed as a Knight 
of Malta, and the Princess as La Reine Margot, while the 
Duchess of Devonshire appeared as Zenobia. Among the 
guests were such well-known Americans us the Ambussa- 
dor and Mrs. Hay, Lady Randolph Churehill, Lady Wil- 
liam Beresford, Mrs. George Curzon, and the Duchess of 
Marlborough. 


The memory of Mrs. Margaret Slocum, the mother of 
Mrs. Russell Sage, has been honored by the gift of a win- 
dow by Mrs. Sage to the First Presbyterian Church of 
Syracuse, of which Mrs. Slocum was for many years a 
devoied member. The window will be the work of Miss 
Mary Tillinghast, of this city, and is to be in place in time 
for the semicentennial of the church in October. 
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| WAY TO HELP. 


, 3AZAR has already spoken of an im 
portant and interesting work undertaken 
in the*city of New York in the mention of an 
opportunity afforded city people to attend a 
performance given for its benefit. But it has 
not before expressed the thought that it is pos 
sible for people all over the country to afford 
iid and encouragement to the work by direct 
effort Yet to every woman who has heard 
of it the task that Mrs. Rose Hawthorne La 
throp has undertaken makes a special appeal 

It is not because Women are more liable than 
men to the dreaded disease of cancer, although 
that may be the case; but that women are more 
ipprehensive, more sympathetic, are by long 
habit, if not by birthright, natural nurses, and 
are more in touch with pain and sickness 
through their own experiences. And thus this 
work referred to comes home to each of them 
in a singularly personal way 

Here is a lovely woman of intellectual gifts 
ind acquirements, the daughter of our greatest 
romance writer, he himself interested as deeply 
in the morbid affairs of the soul —a woman 


CHEMISES FOR GIRLS OF ALL AGEs 


For patterns and description see No. VIL. on pattern-#heet 
Supplement 





GIRLS’ NIGHT-GOWNS AND CHILD'S NIGHT-DRAWERS. 
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capable of enjoying the beauty and delight of 
the world to the full, who leaves her home of 
refinement, her literary opportunities and hab 
its, her companions and pleasures, abandons 
all the luxuries of life, goes down into the 
poorest and most crowded part of the city takes 
a lodging there for herself and such assisting 
nurses as she can afford to employ, and spends 
her days and nights caring for the wretchedly 
sick and needy, who have no one to care for 
them and are unable to care for themselves 

She did not go, moreover, without especial 
preparation. She entered a hospital, and learn 
ed there, under the best advice and instruction, 
all that was necessary for her chosen task; 
and she took this especial task because much 
that it involves is so unpleasant that but few 
others concern themselves with it 

The science of medicine, which has made 
enormous advances in the last half-century 
has found many alleviations for our ailments, 
but very few—although still always searching 
—for this perhaps most pitiable one of all 
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There is hope of abolishing it from the face of the earth, but the hope is not yet re 
alized; and meanwhile the art of nursing accomplishes much, by way of cleanliness 
and the suppression of pain, in soothing the sufferer and making the way of the de 
scent comparatively easy. And it is to those who have but meagre medical care if 
any, and the poorest of attention, that Mrs. Lathrop has devoted herself and her days 
and nights, without other earthly reward than the blessing of those whose suffering 
she lightens and the knowledge that she has made so much the less pain in the world 
At all hours, in all weathers, she obeys the call, in all haunts of poverty or shame 
or sorrow. Nothing is too loathsome for her hand to cleanse, too unbearable for her 
to help bear it. She does not confine her endeavors, however, to one thing alone, 
if need and occasion arise for another; but the fevered, the consumptive, the diphthe 
ritic, whoever needs her most, receive her services. The police know her and her 
small but faithful number of assistants; the roughest men make way for her. She 
sees nothing from dawn till dark but suffering, except for the relief that she herself 
brings like sunlight into this darkness, One cannot help thinking how dear this wo 
man must be to God, for she is doing the very work of Christ. 

There are many of us abroad in the land who sympathize deeply with this work, 
but who are unable to do anything of the sort ourselves, either through want of 
strength, or through years, pressure of personal cares, or other compelling reasons. 
But there are very few of us who cannot contribute some help, however little, in the 
way of giving money to buy medicines, sponges, linen, and to pay for extra nurses 
and their board and lodging. There are a great many ways—with summer festivals 
and garden parties with admission fees—by which to raise goodly sums of money; and 
people of leisure might feel better entitled to their leisure and their immunity if they 
took the subject into consideration and 
acted upon it. Money is always needed 
in such work, and must be always wel 
come; and the dollar, more or less, that 
could be saved and spared in some way, 
if every woman who hears of the work 
could contrive to send it, without re 
course to fairs and outings, would 
amount, with other dollars, to a sum 
that will relieve an immense amount of 
misery. The little gift is like the little 
stream, and many streams swell the 
great river and flow to the ocean, and 
many gifts in the end make a splendid 
sum in the interest of sweet charity 
Let us not talk merely, but act, even as 
Mrs. Lathrop has acted, with the means 
Fies. 4 an» 5.—BACK VIEWS OF FIGS. 2 ANDs, at command 
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\PPARATUS FOR HOME 
ITHLETICS 

N all well-appointed gymnasiums for both 

men and women, both heavy and light 
ipparatus are to be had for those desiring 
either sort. But the apparatus most used in 
ill eymnasiums is of very moderate weight 
The clubs and dumbbells are of one or one 
umd a half pounds each ind not exceeding 
two pounds These are preferred in devel 


opment work by both men and women 
lhese are the best sizes if used properly; 
ind no club or dumbbell exercise is worth 
wything unless it is correctly done, so that 
each movement “tells” on the proper mus 
ch \ mere swinging around of clubs will 
accomplish nothing 

It is suid that the most powerful athletes 
have trained their bodies and developed 
their powers with apparatus no heavier than 
this. It is considered that heavy apparatus 

ipt to Overstrain the muscles instead of 
hardening or strengthening them, and the 
wat auth ies say it should not be used 

he correct movements with clubs or 
dumbbells are easily learned, and much ben 
é can be got at home by the proper use of 
them. They can be bought very cheaply at 
any jarge department store 

PARTIES FOR CHILDREN 

II 
invitations give the greatest amount 


Se 
of pleasure to the cluidren 


them if they are legibly printed 
too te 


receiving 
Nothing 
pleases them more able to recog 
nize the 


ition 


than 
rown names in such a dignified po 
they like to pick out familiar 
letters and words The occasion is robbed 
of much of its delightful importance by a 
verbal invitation given through the medium 
of older people rhe invitations should be 
addressed to each child to the par 
the addendum ** for 
Charli or may be 
Phe mother sh be particular to mail 
the invit very littie matter, 
of course most of us can re 
the awe-struck delight with 
which we received our first printed invita 
tion sent through the regular channels of 
postal communication We felt then that 
life had begun rhe invitations should be 
issued in the name of the littl 
worded after the 


aml 


not sent 


ents, with humiliating 


Sus as the case 
pula alee 
nilons It 8 A 
but certainty 


member Almost 


host or hostess, 
md may be following for 
mula 

Frank 


requests the 


Denslow Sherman 

pleasure of 

ufternaon, Ne 
from three until six o'clock 

475 Jefferson . Bradford, New York 

KS. Vv. P 


The use of the child’s name not only 
pleases him, but it delights the recipients of 
Older people do 


your presence 


on Saturday wember the Tenth, 


Avenue 


ihe invitations themselves 
vot always siop to think how persistently 
they have ignored the personality of the 
hildren even in the form of the invitations 


Mrs. William T. Sherman means nothing to 
he child; but Frank Denslow Sherman is 
his chum at school We doubt if the most 


disc iplined matron would thoroughly enjoy 
every invitation that came to her in the name 
unknown third party. If the veca 
sion to be celebrated is the anniversary of a 
birth, the invitation may read as follows 


of some 


Frank Denslo 


requests your 


v Sherman 
presence 
seventh of his 


after 


on the thouiversary 
won, No 

from four a 
475 Jefferson Aven 
Kk. 8. Vv. P 


birthday, 
Tenth, 
“ven Oo CIOCKR 


«, Bradford, New 


Saturday vember 


York. 


The invitations can be 
before the affair takes pl ice A lonwet per iod 
of waiting is absolute cruelty to an impatient 
child, and yet care taken to provide 
time enough for the delights of anticipation 
Even if the invitations must be printed by 
hand, the pleasure of the children in receiv 
ing them is worth all the trouble they cause 

Saturday afternoon is the best time for 
children’s parties, and the hours we have 
mentioned will not interfere with their reg 
ular meals and bedtime. The birthday an 
niversary can be made a movable feast and 
celebrated on Saturday, rather than to inter 
rupt the routine of a child's life. The chief 
evil of such affairs for children consists in 
their being given in the evening and 
panied by late and 


must be 


accom 


too elaborate suppers 


To give the charm of novelty, however, and 
carry out the idea of a dig rnified social func 
tion, the windows can be closed and the gas 


lighted 

lhe mother should ask two or three friends 
to aid her in entertaining the children One 
of these friends should be in the dressing 
room, with a maid to assist in removing the 
children’s wraps If possible some one 
should he asked to perform this service whom 
the children know very well, as acute cases 
of bashfulness develop When little ones find 
themselves in a strange room with a strange 
and businesslike maid, to whose services 
they sometimes object. A cordial greeting 
from one they know puts them at their ease, 
and prevents the hostess from being troubled 
by fits of crying and other eymptoms of in 
cipient homesickness. One dressing-room 
will answer for both boys and girls, provid 
ed the children are small. Button - hooks 
pins, and threaded needles should be within 
reach, as some boys will want their bouton 


issued seven days 
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niéres pinned to their jackets, while others 
will change their shoes, and a third faction 
will be quite sure to need some trifling repairs 
made to their belongings. Sometimes the 
children will be too bashful to go down stairs 
alone, and then again the friend is invaluable, 


as she cun take them under ber protection 
and escort them to the parlors. The little 
host should stand at the left of the door 


through which the children enter, and should 
be instructed to present euch guest by hame 
to his mother, who stands at his right 


Heuen Jay 


CLEANING THE ATTI( 
W HAT housekeeper does not dread un 
spenkably the spring cleaning of her 
attic? And yet it isan all-important item in 
the arrangement of the house for the sum 
mer. 

Have the attic thoroughly cleaned before 
the contents of the various trunks are touch 
ed. Then, after trunks and boxes are emp 
tied, the floor may once more be brushed up 
It is well to wipe the floor and side walls 
with a weak solution of chloride of lime, and 
the insides of boxes that are to contain wool 
lens may be painted with a strong solution of 
the same. ‘This is sure death to all moths 
and other vermin, and will destroy any eggs 
which may have been deposited in cracks 
and crevices 

Perhaps there is no other time when the 
housekeeper sighs ‘‘ Blessed be nothing!” as 
when looking through the accumulation of 

‘things ” in the attic. 

Said one woman: “The curse of my life 
is the things that are too shabby to wear and 
too good to throw away.” Of course there 
are the dese rving poor, and there are mission 
ary boxes to be supplied with cast off articles, 
but one would hardly send to the wife of a 
Western missionary a low-neck and short 
sleeved white satin waist which is now too 
smal! for the owner's portly figure 

I seriously doubt the advisability of keep 
ing many cast-off gowns. They gather moths, 
and are seldom made over to satisfaction af 
ter they are once relegated 
to the attic If a dress is perfectly good, and 
its only fault is that it is old-fashioned or 
too small, it is well to keep it on the chance 
that it may sometime be successfully com 
bined with some other material and made 
over. Dresses that are shabby should never 
be put in a missionary box, but may be turn- 
ed over to the rag-man 

When the summer clothes of all the mem 
bers of the family are brought out, the win 
ter apparel must be put away in good order 
as to buttons, button-holes, rips, and tears. 
When they are carefully repaired, brushed 
in the open air, and sunned, they may be 
wrapped in tar-paper, with moth-balls in 
their folds, and packed down in a trunk or 
case which has a tight, close-fitting top 
Any light clothing which is not to be used 
this season must be aired and put away again. 
The rag-bag and piece-trunk are frequently 
neglected by otherwise careful housekeepers, 
but they require painstaking examination, as 
they are too often the breeding-places of the 
wily moth 

During the summer months the windows 
of the attic must be opened frequently and 
the breezes allowed to stray into all the cor 
ners, Which should never be allowed to be 
come musty. It is also an excellent plan to 
leave the attic windows open on clear nights 
in summer. The entire house will be the 
cooler for the stream of fresh cool air pass 
ing through the Tophet-like apartment un 
der the roof 


80 shabby as to be 


GUESSES AT TRUTH 
\ HEN a man with whom you have been 
on good terms shows sudden aversion 


to you, without any apparent reason, it is 


fair to conclude that he has done you some 
wrong, avd that be hates you for his own 
offence 

No man can secure a worthy friendship 


who is constitutionally egotistic 


Some men and women chance to have very 
good, even distinguished, names, which they 
never look or up to which they never act 
Their names, therefore, are ironical 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ll. & 8.—In making forma! calla, and in calling after 
an invitation to a dinver or any entertainment of the 
kind, a married woman leaves two of ber hushand's 
vieiting-carde with one of her own for the hoetes*, so 
in the instance you mention the wife should certamly 
leave two of ber husband's cards: 
visiting, in making «a luncheon call, and in acknowledg- 
ing by a call any Invitation sent to her alone, a mar- 
ried woman does not always leave her hashand’s cards 
—The proper kind of gloves for a woman to wear at an 
evening entertainment with a long-sleeved light dress 
would be gineé, buttoned, white or a light shade of 
gray or lavender kid, with heavy stitching. 

Mantua. —To anewer your question satisfactorily 
one should know the tastes of the hostess, and her 
means and manner of living, bat, ander ordinary 
circumatances, I would advise a gnest who wishes to 
show appreciation of the hospitality she has received 
to send her hostess some article for her house that she 
does not already possess—a prettily decorated basket 
to hold the wood for open fires, a tall glass flower-vase, 


in less ceremonions 


something in china or glaae for the table, such as a 
glass piteber for lemonade and panch and iced tea, a 
chocolate-pot, a jardiniére; or, if the hostes= has large 
means and has all the furnishings for her house and 
table complete, some well-selected book would be a 


good present, or, what is always acceptable, some 
article of work, euch a» a set of doilics, a centre-piece, 
or embroidered sofa pillow; any woman's exchange 
will have a variety of euch articles, expecially intended 
for use in summer cottages, to choose from if the guest 
does not wish to make the gift herself. 

Saunt Peter.—Dinner-napkins are ordinarily five- 
eighthe of a yard square; the finer ones to be used in 
entertaining may be three-quarters of a yard square, 
bat the smaller ones answer for ordinary parposes, 
The monogram that is embroidered on a table-cloth 
should be near the centre, a little to the right or left 
beyoud the place where the edge of the centre-piece 
will be likely to extend; if preferred, the monogram 
may be toward the centre in one corner, All the articles 
in a bridal outfit, table and bed linen, ete., should be 
marked with the initials or monogram of the bride's 
name, never with the initial of ber hashand’s name 

Prurcexen.—The wedding invitation, under the 
circumstances, would be issued in the name of the 
bride’* mother, even though the wedding be given in 
the houre of the sister, and the mother’s name, owing 
to her second marriage, be different fromythat of the 
bride; the invitations should read : 


Mr. and Mrs. William Black (or, if her hushand be 
dead, Mre. William Black) 
request the pleasnre of your company 
at the marriage of their danghter (or her daughter) 
Edith 
to 
Mr. Herbert Brown 
on Tuesday, July the sixth, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-seven, 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. White, 
Riverview, New York 


The tithe Mies should certainly not be put before the 
name of the bride. Three o'clock p.m. is a perfectly 
proper hour to celebrate « marriage; a suitable mena 
for a wedding reception at that hour would be bouillon, 
lobster Newburg, chicken croquettes, salads, sand- 
wiches, ices and cake, bénbons and wedding-cake, 
and for beverages iced tea, lemonade, or a claret or 
Khine wine cap and coffee in demi-tasses 

A. C.—Wheu three ladics enteriain together the 
names of all should be mentioned in the invitations, 
and the form be: 


Mre. William White 
Mrs. James Brown 
Mrs. Lawreuwce Gray 
request the pleasure of Mr, Charles Murray's company 
on Taoesday evening, July the «ixth, at eight o'clock, 
at the residence of Mre. William White. 
Cards (or Dancing). RS.V.P. 


The invitations should be anewered in the following 
form: 


Mr. Charles Murray accepts with pleasure (or regrets 
that he is obliged to decline) the kind invitation of 
Mrs, William White 
Mrs. James Brown 
Mrs. Lawrence Gray 

for Tuesday evening, July the sixth, at eight o'clock 


The envelope containing the regret or acceptance 
should be addressed simply to Mrs. William White.—A 
guest who breaks an ornament accidentally may re- 
place it with another or send an equivalent to the 
howtess, unless the latter can replace it eusily herself 
and the guest is possesred of «mall means, when to 
replace the ornament might cause the hostess more 
discomfort than for him to overlook the mishap; 
the most delicate way to do under any circumstances 

ADVICE TO MoTHuexs,—Mxks. W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the — allays all pain, 
cures w nd colic, and is the best remed y for pind ome 


—{ Adi 





Ser of 12 Portfolios, 16 full hotos, eac h 13%x 
11, 192 pages in all—subject, “ ~~ ful Paris,” edition 
cost $100,000—given absolutely free, with beautiful 
case, by Dopuins Soar Mra. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to their customers. Write for particulars.—{ Adr.} 
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1897 Hartfords . . 
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Mentholette 


olott dy - Japanese Headache 
Mer Headache, | 


pains by amply rubbing. This oy a remedy used in 


Japan for ages can S be had in Drug 





Vor. XXX., No. 29. 


would be not to replace the broken ornament imme- 
diately with another equally valuable, but to wait until 
Christmas, Earter, or any such occasive, and then to 
send the hostess something equal in value, or some- 
thing pretty and suitable which may not be as valu- 
able as the article broken, bat will show the desire of 
the guest to atone for the mishap. —Burlaps for wall- 
hanging may be procured at any good upholstery shop, 
the burlap should be painted to harmonize with the 
furnishings and wood-work of the room in which it is 
hung, or it may be left in the color in which it origi- 
nally comes, and the breadths be outlined in a narrow 
white or gilt moulding, to give the effect of panels. 

Lvuow.e.—l. Entre-denx is prononnced, approxi- 
mately, antr’ dead. 2 Yes, machine and hand sewing 
ure both used. 8. The ruffles and pleatings are sewed 
on the sleeve. 4. By all means, you are expected to 
call, 6. Organdie skirts are cut with circular sides or 
several gores, as preferred. The fulnese of the hem is 
laid In small pleats or held in. 6 Yes, ribbon bows 
are as fashionable aa ever. 1. In “Paris Letter” of 
Bazan No. 21 are two designs of fancy silk waists that 
would be pretty made in your materials 

Texas.—Any light costume is suitable for a woman 
to wear to a garden party or any lawn féte, provided 
it is high neck; she should wear hat and gloves. A 
man is always well dressed for these occasions in a 
frock coat with gray trousers, 

E. W.—It is necessary to make grenadines separate 
from a silk lining. The seams should be bound with 
narrow binding ribbon ; a narrow roffle is a desirable 
finish for both skirts. —A bridal veil should be hemmed. 
A separate piece of tulle fastenedrat the side is the 
best way to cover the face. This is easily removed. 








For Invitation ann Fine CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
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D Try them in your 
new waists. 


: Canfield 
re Shields 
Pf 


fea 


have a world-wide reputation 
earned by their absolute, un- 
questioned superiority. 


SEAMLESS, ODORLESS, ELASTIC, 
EASILY WASHED, 


They will not wrinkle, chafe or rip, and are 
Guaranteed Waterproof. No other shields 
have these advantages. 


Send 25c. for sample pair to 
j © cochete Rubber Co., 73 Warren St. 
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Hair Blemishes 


On Face, Neck, and Arms Ke. 
moved inetamtly and for. 
ever, at the first touch of 





hair vanishes like mist be 
fore the rising sun. Roots 
of the hair wither and die, 
making a new growth im 


soft, white, and beautiful. 
Easily applied, certain to 
cure, and harmless as dew. $1000 Porfelt up there 
is no case of failure or where there is slightest trace 
of injury. Used by thousands of persons of refinement. 
Padona is sent by mail, postpaid, in safety mailing 
: cases, securely sealed, on receipt of $1 per box. Safe 
. delivery of your letter insured by registering it at Post 
- office. “All correspondence regarded strictly confiden 
tial. De racriptive booklet of Padona and other high 
class toilet articles free. 


! : The Padona Company, (Dept.E,) Cincinnati,0.,U.8.A. 


; GOOD READING FOR SUMMER DAYS 


FLOWERS OF _ FIELD, 
SWAMP. By Caro.ine A. 


Ornamental, $2 50 





8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





Snow. A Novel. By Maurus Joxkat. ‘Trans- 


lated by Mrs. WAUGH. 16mo, 
mental, $1 50. 


BOBBO, and Other Fancies. 


Wister. Illustrated by W. T. 
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Levant, $4 50. A Glossary of the 


IN SIMPKINSVILLE. | Stories. 


Wedding,” “ The Story of Babette,” 


EYE SPY. Afield with Flowers and Animate i 
Things. By WiLL1AM HamILton Gipson, Au- = 


thor of “Sharp Eyes,” “Highways and By THE STORY OF THE RHINEGOLD (Der 


ways,’ etc. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50 
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REED & CARNRICK, 428 W. Broadway, N. Y, 
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Ypsilanti, - Michigan. 





\ the greatest bargain ever offered. Write S hich 
your name and address plaimty,and we BEETH OVEN ~ mg foot} stating _ 
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An Easy Sway Two Cheap Bindings 


of the figure, unhampered COST MORE THAN 


by waist bands and the 
ece garments —that's the 
reedom 


ane One Good One. 


Therefore it is Economy to Buy 





AK B - fits 
he proper elasticity pre- | 
vents pinching or bu oe ng. | 
Oo D that'eo?stber'aacareeas | 
at no other u erwear 
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and Nursing Mothers. F 
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It will t ained when the stomach rejects all other nou | 
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“Our Baby’s First and Second Years,” Iifg. Co. Ww TS UTLOO 
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any other Skirt Binding 
on the Market. 


LOOK ON THE BACK ‘or the tetters S. H. & M. 
| It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 


Asay never tear, 
4 Underwear.” 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 609, N. Y. City. 


Notice: Asa reliable guarantee that a dress or man 
tle emanates directly from one 
of the chief Parisian dress- 
makers, and is the genuine 
creation of the current season, 
the Syndicate of the Parisian 
Dressmakers has taken the fol 
lowing decision: “ e waist- 
band attached to such Gar- 
ment must bear the Official 
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GEORGE DU MAURIER’S LAST NOVEL, 


THE gage cae 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75, Three- ‘quarter Calf, $3 50; Three-quarter Crushed 
French and Latin pt Bo in the story is included. 


HILL, AND AN EPISTLE TO POSTERITY. “>ing Ram- 
CREEVEY, Au bling Recollections of Many Yea uit My Life. 
thor of “ Recreations in Botany.” 
by Benjamin Lanver. Crown 


Illustrated By Mrs. JoHN SHERWOOD. With a-Photograv- 
8vo, Cloth ure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 


and Gilt Top, Ornamental, $2 50. 


By RurH THE PURSUIT OF THE HOUSE-BOAT. | 


“A Golden Being Some Further Account of the Doings of 
etc. Post the Associated Shades, under the Leadership 
of Sherlock Holmes, Esq By JoHn Ken- 
DRICK BaNGs Illustrated by Perer NEWELL. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, -$1 2 


Ring des Nibelungen). Told for Young Peo- 


fHE GREEN BOOK: or, Freedom Under the ple. By Anna A tice CuHapin. Illustrated. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Cloth, Orna MR. PETERS. A Novel. By Riccarpo Sre- 


PHENS. With Illustrations by E. M. Asue. 


By Tuomas Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
WHaRTON. With an Introduction by OwEn 


SMEDLEY and THE MISTRESS OF THE RANCH. A 


J. R. Wecuvewin. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament Novel. By Freprick THickstun CLARK. 
. r . +: Pp ) 2 ay . a ° < ins 
al, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Stories. By ELLEN DoucGias Detanp. Iilus- By Francis Dana. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
" trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. mental, $1 25. 
| 


BOUND IN SHALLOWS. A Novel. By Eva | SAINT EVA. A Novel. By Ametia Pain 


Ai Witper BropuEap, Author of “ Ministers of | (Mrs. Barry Pain). With a Frontispiece by 
A. ; Grace,” etc. Illustrated by W. A. RoGers. Sir EpwarD BuRNE-JONES. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
25. | Ornamental, $1 25. 


, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 





|THE MISSIONARY SHERIFF. Being Inci- 


IN THE OLD HERRICK HOUSE, and Other LEONORA OF THE YAWMISH. A Novel. | 


Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, and Toilet re 








THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD. By 
W. D. Howe ts. Illustrated by W. T. SMep- 
Ley. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM SHAKE- 


SPEARE WROTE By CHARLES DuDLEY 
WARNER I}lustrated 16mo, Cloth, Orna 
mental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25 

SWEET REVENGE. A Romance of the Civil 
War. By F. A. MitcHeL. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 oo. 

**HELL FER SARTAIN,”’ and Other Stories. 
By Joun Fox, Jr. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 00. 

A LOYAL TRAITOR. A Story of the War of 


1812. By James Barnes. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


dents in the Life of a Plain Man who Tried to 
Do His Duty. By Ocrave ‘THanert. _ Illus- 
trated by A. B. Frost and CLirForD CARLE- 
TON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 
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THE LAST RECRUIT OF CLARE’S. Being 
Passages from the Memoirs of Anthony Dillon, 
Chevalier of St. Louis, and Late Colonel of 
Clare’s Regiment in the Service of France. 
By S. R. KeiGuttey. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 





THE INEXPEKT WAITRESS 
By Anne Waneiseton Wreruener 
1\ THE PIRAT DAYV® 


Ir is not yet 


feat as boldly as ahe 


time for the Inexpert Waitress to mani- 
an the fact of her inefficiency 





In cultivating the inartistic, in the hope of profit, one 
must be ae scientifically sure of one’s ground as in the 
ultivation of the other extreme. An immediate rev- 

ution of your shortcomings would be fatal to your 


prospects rherefore, for the firet week at least, re- 
ws many of the virtues you have assumed at the 
igence-office as your strength and nervous system 
will permit 

rhe most important function for the first days is the 


inte 


study of your new surroundings, in order that you 
may ascertain just how inefficient you will dare to be 
when you begin. Acquaint yourself s# quickly as pos 


sible with the peculiarities of Mr. Man, which, by-the- 
way, for convenience’ sake, I shall adopt throughout 
this work as the designation of the male head of the 
hevsehold. Ifhe is of an amiable, retiring disposition, 
you may iguere.him wholly from the moment you 
have discovered the fact. If, on the other hand, he is 
quick-tempered and fingers the carving-knife as a 
Spanish officer handles a machete when you pour ice- 
water in his lap or drop a pat of butter on the shoulder 
of his new red golfing coat, you must subject him to a 
decply ecientific analysis, for with soch a man it ix 
not entirely safe to be neglectful. Discover, if possi- 
bie, just how far he may be irriiated with impunity, 
and firdtwr the maximam point, be careful not to irri- 
tate him beyond the eight-per-cent. point. 

Having done this, you must next study carefully the 
ways of your misiress. Should she be disposed to be a 
martinet, you muet vot plunge at once into a complete 
inefficiency. Work ap to your neglect of duty gradu 
ally. Do not think of nicking the china until your 
third week, and if your health will permit, it were wel! 
to walt until the second month of your service before 
you forget to polish the sliver, With the martinet for 
4 mistress, Lo put the whole idea into concrete form, I 
should adopt the following time schedule: 

First week—Efiiciency throughout. 

Second week—Inattention to breakfast hour 

Third week—China nicking or chipping. 

Fourth week— Neglect of window-weslinn 

Fifth week—Dust concealment 

And so on, coming to the fulfilment of the ideal of in 
efficiency step by step, gradually, so that your mistress 
may not realize it too suddenly, instead of plunging 
into itt headlong fashion, which can reeult in nothing 





less than av equally precipitated discharge. 
If, on the other hand, your mistress ie one of those 
amiable, quiet, “ all-the-eame-in-a-handred-years " In- 


dies, to whom novelists and others refer as * sweet little 
homebodics,” who smile throagh life in spite of their 
unhappiness rather than speak a cross word to any 





one, you may bewin at once in the minor inefficiencies 
Your chief care under these circumstances must be to 
vegiect things, or break things by retail, not by whole 
male For inetance, the eweet littl homebody may 
und certain circumstances, become as ambitious as 


the worm which has been known toturn. We know 

{a case where in the course of a year a whole break 
of china was broken In the washing without 
the lose of her sitaation to the waitress, whereas in the 
same honse (he same woman under (he same mistress 
diecharged because, by letting the dumb- 
drop, she broke half as mach china all at once 


fuet 


wus inte 
waiter 
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“OFF WITH THE OLD 


Do your breaking cautiously, and in all cases avoid 
what we may call an overwhelming display of care- 
lessness, The same principle which requires that you 
shall be unostentatious in dress obtains equally in 
the case of breakages. Ostentation in all things should 
be avoided 

Having mastered, then, the idiosyncrasies of Mr. Man 
and his wife, you must turn your attention to the ul- 
iarities of your fellow-domestics. The nature of your 
office requires that you shall be constantly bronght 
into contact with the cook, You are each of you com- 
pelled by the exigencies of your respective offices to 
maintain both professional and social relations, and it 
will be just as well at the beginning to establish an 
entente cordiale, A waitress must be a persona grata 
in the kitchen just o# surely as an ambassador to a for- 
eign court is required to be acceptable to the govern- 
ment to which he is accredited. Therefore try your 
best at first to win the regard of your associate. Later. 
when you have been long enough in the family to fee! 
that you have a firm grip upon your situation, you may 
relax and strain your relations with ber as far ae you 
please. A later chapter will indicate some of the mort 
accepted methods of irritating ber when the time ar- 
rives for you to do so with a moderate assurance of 
succers, 

Reverting to your attitade toward Mr. Man, should 
your investigations early prove to you that he isa per- 
son of an irascible nature, it will usefal for yeu to 
know that the man of temper of this sort has often 
certain little foibles, which, when properly catered to, 
are likely to divert his anger from your shoulders to 
those of bie wife. It will be well, indeed, always for 
you to be carefully on the lookout for his little weak- 
nesses, For instance, he may be fond of Worcester- 
«hire sauce on his pie, If, noting that fact, you see to 
it that he has the bottle containing the Worcestershire 
sauce invariably within reach when pie is served, so 
that he will not have to ask for it, you may rest as- 
sured that when his wife intimates to him that you 
are not a satisfactory servant and onght to be dis- 
ebarged, he will say a good word for you. If, toa, in 
#pite of bis temper, you flud that he is addicted to the 
telling of what he thinks are amusing anecdotes at ta- 
ble, without seeming to pay attention, let him occa 
sionally note that you flud the anecdotes worthy of a 
demure «mile or an appreciative twinkling of the eye 
This of course must be done in a manner which proves 
that you deprecate your own presumption in listening 
at all, since you are supposed tu be without emotions. 
A mistress cannot object to a protesting amile which 
yon cannot help, bat if it he done flirtatiously the re- 
sult is apt to be disastrous, It may be, undoubtedly 
will be, that the jests are of poor quality and no longer 
young, yet you will find it by ne means a bad thing to 
pretend that you think them good. 

Be light-footed in the first days. In going up to 
your room at night avoid the elephantine step which 
comes later, and provided your roum, as ix often the 
case, is directly overhead of that of your master and 
mistress, in getting out of bed in the morning, do so 
quietly by patting your feet softly on the floor rather 
than harling yourself out with a resounding thud 
which suggests that some ove has dropped a load of 
Saratoga trunks on the roof 

quads 

“1 suppese you talked abont other women at th: 
sewing society this afternoon,” said Mr. Cawker to his 
wile 

* Yes,” replied Mrs, Cawker. “‘ Women are not se 
conceited as men who talk about themselves.” 


WELL PROVIDED 


Bthal,. * Tuan vou, Exiyv; [ve ons or wy own.” 


LOVE, ON 


WITH THE NEW.” 


A FEVERISH NOTICE 


They say that I have caught 
But I think I have not. 
Just place your hand upen w 


You'll find I've canght a hot. 





He ( pleadingly). 
Sar (sadly 


“On, tuat | corun, Reaey! 





EXPRESSING HIS BEST WISHES. 


“Dear ant jane,” wrote little Bennie Jimpkine to 
his father’s sister, “‘i thot i wood rite an tell you that 
ma has got a baby hopin thes fue lins will fin you the 
same yure nefyou benny.” 


a cold, 


ny brow 


NOT TRANSFERABLE 


“Won't you otve ME A THOUGHT SOMETIMES WHen LAM FAR away? 


; 
= 


A SUCCESSFUL EXAMINATION. 


** Please, ir,’ said the little fellow, as be stood, cap in hand, before 
the merchant, “I hear that you want an office-hey.” 
“Yes, I do. Do you think you could fill the place 7” 
“ Ves, sir.” 
“ Where do you live 7” 
“ At home. sir.” 
** Where's that ’" 
* On Steenth Street.’ 
“ Parents living ?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“ Any other relatives 7” 
“ No, sir.” 
“No grandmother 7” 
* No, sir,” 
“Nor grandfather 7” 
“ No, wir.” 
“Uncles?” 
“I have no uncles, sir.’ : 
** Aunts 7” ! 
** No annta, sir.” 
“Then of course you have no consins ?” 
“ No, sir.” 
* How does it happen that you have ne relatives in New York 7” 
“ They are all in England, sir.” ~- 
“It that ie the case, 1 think you'll do. You see, I have to be very 
particalar in the baseball season, for grandmothers, uncles, and the like 
are apt to get very ill and die then. You may begin work to-morrow 
morning. ou will have $8 a week. That's all.” 
— 
= daddy is the man for me— 
le is so big, so very strong 
That 1 believe he’s always right 
Although I know he's sometimes wrong. 
- > — 
* Papa,” asked Tommie, ‘is it cowardly to strike something littler 
than you that can’t defend itself 7” 
“It is indeed,” replied his father. 
** Well, I don’t know,” reflected Tommie, “I don't see how we could 
light the gas without striking a match.” 
> ———e—__—_— 
‘*Yardsley donated a castor worth ninety-seven cents to the minister, 
and put a tag on it marked $16.” 
- Yes ” 


“Well, the 
traded it for 
for six weeks.” 


rson took the article to Yardsiey's store yesterday and 
ry-goods. Yardsicy'’s smile won't able to be out again 
ae 
“ How do you like your new teacher, Wallie ?” asked his aunt. 
“ Like isn't the word,” replied Wallie. 
“On! bye | love her, do you?” 
** I do,” said Wallie, and then after a long pause, he added, “ Not !” 





